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by Joseph S. Zeisel 
A- young person choosing a career years since 1940. However, employ-~ 
should make plans that will serve his ment conditions do vary from year to 
best interests over the entire span of year. In fact, temporary declines have 
his working life. In occupational out- occurred relatively frequently in our 
look information for usein guidance, history, although not at regular in- 
= the major emphasis should therefore tervals. Since the end of World War 
be on the long-term trends which will II, we have gone through two periods 
determine the employment outlook for of temporary declines in economic ac- 
- many years into the future without un- tivity lasting about a year each; one in 
due emphasis on the immediate, and 1949-50 and the other in 1953-54. Again 
| possibly temporary, economic situation during late 1957 and early 1958, eco- 
confronting the young graduate when he nomic activity began to decline in a 
leaves school. number of industries and unemployment 
rose. 
In evaluating long-range employ- 
ment trends in different industries or However, short-term recessions 
_ occupations, it is generally assumed do not appear to have significantly af- 
on that conditions of high-level employment fected the long-term employment trends 
will exist,as they have in most of the in the United States. Chart 1 indicates, 
| 
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for example, that after the 1949-50 and 
1953-54 recession, total nonagricultural 
employment returned to approximately 
the long-term rate of growth. Short- 
term recessions are for the most part 
ignored when making projections of 
employment levels by industry or oc- 
cupation say, 10 or 20 years ahead, 
Where, in the past, they have affected 
employment growth, this is taken into 
consideration in analyzing long-term 
trends. 


While it may be said, in general, 
that short-term fluctuations in the econ- 
omy do not significantly affect over- 
all long-term trends, a study of the 
effects of recent recessions on industry 
and occupational employment levels can 
offer guidance counselors and students 
valuable additional insight into the job 


world. For example, we may be able 
to shed some light on questions’ such 
as: Do employment levels or hours 


of work fluctuate more widely in one 
industry than in another during periods 


of recession? Are certain occupations 
harder hit than others during temporary 
downturns in economic activity? The 
answers to such questions are of vital 
concern to young workers. 


Industries Most Affected 
by Recession 


One of the most important con- 
clusions that may be made from study- 
ing the employment effects of recent 
economic recessions, as well as earlier 
ones, is that employment in manufac- 
turing, mining, transportation, and, to 
a lesser extent, construction, tend to 
fluctuate most widely in reaction to 
changes in the level of economic ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, service, 
finance, government, and, to some ex- 
tent, trade, have shown considerable 
employment stability, and have been 
significant moderating influences in the 
economy. Charts 2 and 3 present the 
employment reaction in several major 
industry groups in the two post-World- 












































Chart 2 
Employment in Selected Nonagricultural Industries 
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War-II recessions and in the current 
economic downturn, and graphically 
illustrate this point. 


In the current economic situation, 
total nonagricultural employment by 
February 1958 had declined by about 
1.7 million (seasonally adjusted) from 
its August 1957 peak. The decline in 
manufacturing employment during this 
same period was about 1,2 million. 
The seasonally adjusted index of ag- 
gregate weekly man-hours in manufac- 
turing, mining, and construction--the 
goods-producing sector of the economy-- 
declined by about 13 percent over this 
period, reflecting the sharp decline in 
the workweek as well as the drop in 
employment. 


Within manufacturing, employ- 
ment in durable-goods industries has 
tended to be most severely affected in 
times of declining economic activity. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Often, contraction in the volume of 


business activity is associated with cuts 
in capital-goods expenditures (industry 
expenditures for plant and equipment). 
This affects mainly producers of dura- 
ble goods, such as steel, machinery, 
transportation equipment, and fabri- 
cated metal products. On the con- 
sumer side, when workers become un- 
employed, or when their paychecks are 
reduced by a shorter workweek, they 
usually attempt to maintain their exe 
penditures for housing, food, and cloth-~ 
ing (nondurable goods), while deferring 
their expenditures for new automobiles, 
washing machines, television sets, and 
similar equipment (durable goods). 


In addition, purchases of new 
homes often decline during periods of 
economic recession, and construction 
employment drops. This cutback in 
construction further aggravates the de- 
cline in durable~goods manufacturing 
industries, since fewer new homes 
mean less demand for all of the du- 
rable equipment that goes into a new 




















Chart 3. 
Employment in Selected Nonagricultural Industries 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
1948-50, 1953-55, 1957 to Date 
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house--that is, refrigerators, stoves, 
furnaces, plumbing equipment, and so 
forth. 


An illustration of this pattern 
can be seen in the current recession. 
Total manufacturing employment (seasm- 
ally adjusted) declined by 1.5 million 
between December 1956--the peak month 
preceeding its downturn--and February 
1958. Of this decline, almost1.2 mil- 
lion, or about 80 percent, occurred in 
durable~goods manufacturing industries. 


implications for 
Vocational Guidance 


A student might ask why--if em- 
ployment is subject to a much greater 
cutback in some industries than in oth~ 
ers during a recession--should anyone 
choose a career in an industry subject 
to relatively wide fluctuations in em- 
ployment? There are several answers 
to this question--some personal and 
some economic. In selecting a field 
of work, a young person should, of 
course, seek one well suited to his 
particular aptitudes and interests, and 
sometimes personal considerations of 
this sort outweigh economic factors. 
From an economic point of view, in 
times of expanding employment, it is 
generally the durable-goods manufac- 
turing industries that have grown most 
rapidly, and young people, of course, 
tend to enter industries where jobs are 
available. The nondurable-goods in- 
dustries have, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, been a much less dynamic 
sector of the economy over the last 
decade or so. Industries such as food 
products, tobacco, textiles, rubber, and 
leather have been growing very slowly, 
if at all, for a number of years while, 
since the end of World War II, there 
has been a relatively more rapid growth 
in such durable-goods industries as 
metals, electronics and electrical ma- 
chinery, and aircraft. 


The second economic factor that 
must be taken into consideration is that 
pay is generally higher in the durable- 
goods industries. Hourly earnings in 
these industries in 1957 averaged ap-~ 
proximately 17 percent higher’ than 
hourly earnings in nondurable- goods 
industries. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. Average hourly eatnings in 


some durable-goods industries (for ex- 
ample lumber and furniture ) are below 
the total manufacturing average. On 
the other hand, some nondurable~goods 
industries (such as petroleum and coal 
products, printing, chemicals, and 
rubber) enjoy average hourly earnings 
that are well above the total manufac- 
turing average. But in general, earn- 
ings in durable-goods industries are 
higher than in nondurable-goods in- 
dustries, and the differential has wid- 
ened over the past decade. 


The relationship observed within 
manufacturing between higher hourly 
earnings and relatively unstable em- 
ployment during recessions is also 
evident when the major industry groups 
are compared. For example, as we 
have indicated, relatively larger cut 
backs in employment during recessions 
occur inmanufacturing, transportation, 
mining, andcontractconstruction, while 
the more stable employment areas are 
finance, insurance, and real estate, 
services, communications and public 
utilities, and government. As the table 
indicates, earnings in the less stable 
industries tend, in general, to be high 
er. Inevery case, hourly earnings in 
these industries for 1956 were above 
the all-industry average. 


The situation that has been de- 
scribed would seem to leave a young 
prospective worker in somewhat of a 


Average annual earnings per full-time 
employee, by industry, 1956 
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Ke dilemma. He would, as the saying remaining at about 3.8 million. The 
ow goes, have to pay his money and take nonproduction worker group includes a 
On his choice: choose an expanding industry relatively large proportion of skilled 
sds which promises higher earnings but occupations such as professional work- 
oal which has ahistory of relatively greater ers, including engineers and techni- 
und instability and possibility of unemploy- cians, as well as clerical, sales, and 
igs ment, or seek employment in a more administrative workers. 
1c stable industry, with less chance of 
“n= unemployment but also less opportu- In the last 10 years, the number 
re nity in terms of industry growth and of nonproduction workers in manufac- 
in= earnings. turing has been growing ata rate l10to 
id- 20 times as great as the number of 
However, this greatly oversimpli- production workers.' The expansion 
fies the problem facing the individual in nonproduction worker employment 
hin job»seeker. Earnings and stability of in manufacturing has accounted for 
rly employment depend not only on industry, four-fifths of the the total increase in 
m~- but also on occupation and degree of employment in this sector of industry 
lso skill. This is clearly indicated in over the last decade. Thus, within 
ips charts 4and 5. For example, although manufacturing, there are a group of 
we total manufacturing employment declined relatively better trained persons whose 
ute by approximately 1.3 million from numbers have been increasing very 
ons February 1957 to February 1958, al- sharply and whose jobs have been re# 
on, most all of those who lost their jobs ~ Tor a thorough discussion of this develop- 
ile were production workers. The number ment, see White-Collar Jobs in Manufacturing 
are of nonproduction workers declined by (in The Occupational Outlook, October 1957, 
ite, only 20,000 during this same period, Vol. 1, No. 3). 
lic 
ble 
ble Chart 4. 
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latively secure during periods of re- 
cession and high employment alike. 


These occupational groups have 
been growing proportionately faster 
than total employment in other sectors 
of the economy as well. In the last 
10 years, employment in the occupa- 
tions classified as professional, cler- 
ical, sales, and administrative has 
grown from under 20 million to over 
26 million, or from 36 percent of all 
persons. in the civilian labor force to 
about 40 percent. 


The rapid growth and relatively 
greater stability of employment of per- 
sons in occupations requiring greater 
skill or training is indicated by chart 
5 which shows unemployment rates by 
occupations for February 1958. Among 
nonfarm occupations, the highest un- 
employment rate was for the least 
skilled group--laborers. Semiskilled 
operatives had a somewhat lower unem- 
ployment rate, and craftsmen and fore-~ 


men lower still. As a whole, these 
groups, which in general encompass 
most manufacturing production work- 
ers, had the highest unemployment 
rate of all nonagricultural industry oc- 
cupations. Service, sales, and cleri- 
cal occupations had appreciably lower 
unemployment rates than the manufac-~ 
turing occupations, and managers, 
officials, and proprietors, and pro- 
fessional and technical persons had still 
lower rates of unemployment. 


In summary, it is obvious that 
while some industries offer greater 
stability of employment during reces- 
sions than others, individuals in oc- 
cupations requiring a high degree of 
skilleducation, or experience are less 
subject to layoff in any industry, what- 
ever the economic situation. Thus, it 
would seem that a worker may be able 
to have his cake and eat it too--through 
education and training. Some fortunate 
workers who choose wisely can attain 
positions of relative security with high 
earnings in expanding industries. 



























































Chart 5 
Unemployment Rates 
BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
February 1958 
Percent Percent 
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MOUNTING PRESSURES ON 


by 


Many high school graduates this 
year--and in the years ahead-~-will be 
unable to enter the college or university 
of their choice. Enrollments in insti- 
tuitions of higher education have been 
increasing rapidly every year since 
1951, and the number of students seek- 
ing enrollment is expected to reach un- 
precedented heights by 1965. Most 
colleges are already crowded, and the 
additional facilities planned so far will 
by no means meet the expected need. 


Institutions are more and more be-~ 
ing forced to choose from an ever- 
growing number of applicants, and 
increasingly, only the students who are 
best qualified--academically and other-~ 
wise--will have good prospects for being 
admitted to the college of their choice. 
Counselors should therefore advise 
students planning to attend college to: 
(1) take a high school program that is 
recognized as standard for entrance 
into accredited colleges, and (2) try 
to make high enough grades to put them 
in the upper quarter of their graduation 
classes. Students with this preparation 
will have the best chances for entering 
the colleges of their choice and getting 
the training they need for their chosen 
careers. 


*Ernest V. Hollis is the Director of the 
College and University Administration Branch: 
Wells Harrington is Chief of the Research 
Advisory Service, Research and Statistical 
Services Branch. 


'This figure includes all students in conti- 
nental United States and territories whose 
current study program consisted principally 
of work creditable toward a bachelor's or 
higher degree--both full-time and part-time, 
day and evening, on-campus and extension, 
special or unclassified, as well as regular, 
graduate, and undergraduate students. Ex- 
cluded were students taking (1) courses at home 
by correspondence, radio, and television; (2) 
"short courses''; (3) individual lessons only, 
as in art, music, speech, etc. ;(4)students 
enrolled in l-, 2-, and 3-year terminal post- 
high-school programs. 
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THE NATION'S COLLEGES 


Ernest V. Hollis and Wells Harrington* 


U. S. Office of Education 


High school graduates who find they 
cannot enter their chosen institution 
must consider such questions as: What 
other types of institutions offer the pro- 
gram Ineed? Auniversity? A liberal 
arts college? A State teachers college? A 
junior college? Can I meet the entrance 
requirements? What are the educational 
and living costs? What types of schol- 
arships and part-time employment op- 
portunities are available? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of attending 
a publicly controlled institution...a pri- 
vately controlled one? Will I have a 
better opportunity to enroll in a local 
college or one in another city?...in an- 
other State ?...in another region? Would 
it be better to start my college career 
now or to work for a while and go to 
college later? Should I enter the 
armed services now and go to college 
later? These considerations are achar~= 
acteristic part of sound planning for 
higher education, but their importance 
is being intensified by the increasing 
competition for college admission. 


To provide answers to some of 
these questions, this article shows how 
muchenrollments are increasing, which 
types of institutions are growing most 
rapidly, and how current plans for ex 
panding college facilities are expected to 
fall short of needs, even if these 
facilities are used to capacity. 


Enrollments Are Rising Rapidly 


More than 3 million students! 
were enrolled in the Nation's 1, 890 in- 
stitutions of higher education in the fall 
of 1957. Of these, about 730,000 were 
entering college for the first time. 
Both total and first-time enrollments 
reached an all-time high in 1957, after 
increasing steadily since 1951. During 
this 6-year period, total enrollment 
and first-time enrollment increased 
about 45 and 55 percent, respective- 


ly. 








The swelling tide of children now 
attending elementary and high schools 
make it certain that enrollments will 
continue to rise during the next decade. 
Total enrollments are expected to reach 
4.7 million in 1965, and about 6 million 


Increases incollege enrollment re~ 
sult from a number of underlying fac- 
tors. The increase in the college-age 
population in recent years is due to the 
marked rise in birthrates which began 
during the late depression years. Those 




















































































































by 1970 (chart 1). born during that period are now reach- 
Actual and projected total enrollment and first-time 
enrollment / in higher educational institutions. . . 
Selected years, fall of 1947 through 1970 
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Data from 1955 on exclude enrollments in I-, 2-, and 3-year terminal programs 
in technical institutes and similar institutions. These figures are very slightly 
understated compared with enroliments before 1955. 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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ing college age. It is estimated that 
about 35 percent of all college students 
enter at 18 years of age, 30 percent at 
17, 15 percent at 19, 5 percent at 20, 
and the remainder at either younger or 
older ages. The greatest number of 
first-time college students in the fall 
of 1957, when the record high in first- 
time enrollments was reached, were 
18 years old having beenbornin 1939, 
and a significant proportion were older. 


Enrollments will continue to rise 
rapidly as the prewar babies reach 
college age, mounting to more than 
900,000 by 1961, slowing down in the 
early 1960's because of the lower birth- 
rates during World War II, and then 
turning upward sharply because of the 
tremendous increase in births following 
the war. By 1965, or thereabouts, the 
number of students trying to get into col- 
lege is expected to reach unprecedented 
heights; first-time enrollments may 
reach 1.2 million in 1965--an increase 
of about 60 percent over !957, accord- 
ing to the college enrollment forecasts 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


The number of births about 18 
years ago is, of course, the basic fac- 
tor affecting the size of today's college-~ 
age population. Also important is the 
increasing proportion of babies who 
reach college age because of the re- 
markable gains society has made in 
health and medicine. However, factors 
other than sheer physical survival are 
responsible for the increasing numbers 
of students seeking admission to insti- 
tutions of higher education. First, the 
percentage of boys and girls attending 
high school has gradually increased. 
Second, the percentage of youngsters 
that graduate from high school with 
adequate preparation for admission to 
college has also grown. In addition, 
the proportion of high school graduates 
who want to enter college has also in- 
creased. 


To add to the pressures on the 
Nation's colleges, the proportion of 
college students who remain in college 
and graduate has also increased in re- 
centyears. This decline in the dropout 
rate is partly due to better academic 
preparation and sound planning for a 
college career; the availability of fie 
nancial aid in the form of scholarships, 
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part-time employment opportunities, 
and cooperative work-study programs; 
and a growing awareness of the value 
of advanced education both in terms of 
personal satisfaction and material 
rewards. 


Enrollments in Some Types 
of Institutions Are Growing 
Faster Than in Others 


Higher educationalinstitutions are 
classified by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation into seven types: Universities, 
liberal arts colleges, junior colleges, 
and the following types of separately 
organized professional schools: teachers 
colleges, technological schools, theol- 
ogical and religious schools, and other 
professional institutions. All schools 
included in the study, except junior 
colleges, are 4-year, degree-credit 
institutions offering programs leading to 
a bachelor's or first-level degree in a 
given profession. Junior colleges offer 
2-year programs of degree-credit work 
in addition to nontransferable or ter- 
minal occupational programs. 


The majority of first-time students 
enroll in 4-year institutions, primarily 
inuniversities and liberal arts colleges. 
In 1957, universities enrolled 33 percent 
of the first-time students and liberal arts 
colleges enrolled 28 percent; the remain- 
ing 4-year institutions together enrolled 
only 16percent. Junior colleges enrolled 
23 percent of the first-time students. 
(See table.) 


All types of institutions have en- 
rolled an increasing number of first- 
time studentsin recent years. However, 
the rate of increase among the different 
types of institutions has varied greatly. 
Junior colleges have increased first- 
time enrollment proportionately much 
faster than 4-year institutions. In every 
year since 1952, the 4-year schools 
taken as a group have gained propor- 
tionately less than institutions of higher 
education as a whole, and junior colleges 
have gainedmore. Liberalartscolleges, 
like universities, have gained in actual 
numbers of first-time students, but are 
just holding their own percentagewise. 
The relative position of both teachers 
colleges and other separately organized 
professional schools has been improve 
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First-time enrollments, by type of institution, 
fall 1957 


(Aggregate United States) 





First-time 
enrollment 














Number | __ ———_—_—_ 
Type of of insti- 
institution tutions Percent 
Number | distri- 
bution 
All institutions ........ 1, 764] 729,725) 100 
Four-year institutions.. 1,271] 561, 653 77 
Universities ......... 141 | 242, 373 33 
Liberal artscolleges . 726 | 204, 929 28 
Separately organized 
professional schools: 
Teachers colleges. 197 74, 667 10 
Technological 
SCROGES wcccecces 42) 20,451 3 
Theological and 
religious schools. 77 4, 820 1 
COOP areevcscacee 88 14, 413 2 
Junior colleges ....... 493 | 168,072 23 

















TDoes not include professional schools (of which 
a large number are theological) which admit only 
students who have had some previous college 
work. Such schools cannot, by definition, have 
any first-time enrollees. 


ing, whereas that of theological and 
religious schools has declined until 
1957. 


The uptrendin e@mrollments in junior 
colleges reflects a rapid expansion of 
such institutions. Not only are junior 
colleges building facilities faster than 
4-year institutions, but a larger pro- 
portion of these new facilities is for 
instructional purposes; fewer dormi- 
tories are needed because a large per- 
centage of junior college students live 
within communting distance. Conse 
quently, the enrollment pressure on 
junior colleges is less severe at the 
moment than is the case with 4-year 
institutions. The high school senior 
who is having trouble finding a college 
which will accept him, and one which 
is in turn acceptable to him, should 
not overlook the junior college. 


Expansion of College Facilities 
Is Not Keeping Pace 


In comparison with the upsurge in 
the number of students seeking ad- 
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mission to college, additional college 
facilities are being added very slowly. 
New structures, utilities, and other 
facilities are being built at the rate of 
about $3/4 billion a year, which is 
just about enough to keep pace with the 
replacement of temporary and obsolete 
structures. Anticipated needs would 
require building at the rate of $15 billion 
or $2 billion a year, according to a 
forthcoming report by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 


To provide adequate facilities for 
enrollment expected between now and 
1970, colleges and universities need an 
additional $18 billion. Approximately 
$7 billion of the total would be required 
to replace temporary structures erected 
from war housing during the post-World- 
War-II emergency resulting from en- 
rollment of veterans, and to replace 
obsolete buildings that are health and 
fire hazards. An additional $3 billion 
of the total would be required to provide 
land, roads, parking, utilities, and the 


like. This would leave only $8 billion 
for the expansion of existing college 
plants. Such a sum would provide for 


only about half of the expected increases 
in enrollment. It follows that, either 
public or private agencies will have to 
provide additional facilities if the coming 
wave of college applicants is to be 
accommodated. 


Fuller Use of Existing Facilities 
Would Not Help Much 


A surface examination of recent 
data on unused capacity may give the 
impression that increased utilization 
of existing facilities might help con- 
siderably in meeting anticipated needs. 
Unfortunately, this is nottrue. A 
recent study showed that the Nation's 
colleges and universities, taking into 
consideratiam bothinstruction and housing 
facilities, estimated that they could 
have accommodated an additional 407, 000 
students in the spring of 1956. It is 
expected that, by the fall of 1958, the 
amount of vacant space for students will 
have been cut to only about 200, 000 bona 
fide openings, or half the figure of a 
year earlier. In addition, much of this 
space will be in smaller colleges which 
are not very well known and which students 
are traditionally reluctant to enter. 
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CAREERS IN REHABILITATION* 


The rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons is a rapidly growing field of work 
which is demanding increasing numbers 
of trained personnel. Restoring the 
physical, emotional, social, and eco- 
nomic effectiveness of disabled persons 
to the greatest possible extent requires 
workers with many different types of 
training and skill. Persons interested 
in caring for the sick or injured, in 
teaching, or in helping those in trouble 
will findthese jobs especially satisfying. 
Women make up a high proportion of the 
persons employed in rehabilitation work. 


Rehabilitation as a Field of Work 


A vast network of public and pri- 
vate agencies provides rehabilitation 
service for disabled persons. The 
Federal program, originally set up in 
1920, has been greatly expanded since 
1954 when Congress passed a law which 
aimed to bring vocational rehabilitation 
services within the reach of all who can 
benefit by them. This act (Public Law 
565, 83d Congress) makes funds avail- 
able through the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
the support and expansion of basic State 
programs of vocational rehabilitation, 
broadening of services, and training of 
students in occupations essential for this 
work. The act also encourages co oper- 
ation between public and private agencies 
by making it possible for nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies to receive financial aid 
for approved research and demonstra- 
tion projects and other purposes. 


The State-Federal program of vo- 
cational rehabilitation offers diagnostic 
services, medical care, physical aids, 
vocational counseling, and job training 


*This article is based on one section of a 
pamphlet entitled Help for Handicapped Women, 
prepared for publication under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The pamphlet is due to be published this 
month. 
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by Miriam Keeler 
Women’s Bureau 


and placement to handicapped persons 
of working age in order to enable them 
to become economically productive. This 
program recognizes homemaking as an 
occupation, and provides services to 
handicapped women so that they may 
be able to manage their homes and 
care for their children. All these 
services are administered by the State 
vocational rehabilitation agercies. 


The number of persons rehabili- 
tated under the State-Federal program 
has increased from 55, 825 infiscal year 
1954 to 70,940 in 1957. More than 
a third of those helped were women. 


The 1954 law also provides for 
the development of selective counsel- 
ing and placement services for handi- 
capped workers through the State 
employment services. By 1957, each 
State had a supervising counselor in 
charge of the Statewide program for 
handicapped workers. Working with 
the rehabilitation agencies and the State 
employment services to secure employer 
cooperation are State and local com- 
mittees on employment of the physically 
handicapped. These committees are 
organized under the leadership of the 
President's Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 


In addition to Government agencies, 
long-established private agencies, such 
as the crippled children's societies, 
have also been expanding their rehabili- 
tation services during recent years, and 
new voluntary organizations serving the 
handicapped have come into being. 


All these trends have created an 
increasing demand for well-qualified 
workers in the various occupations 
involved in rehabilitation. 


Occupations in 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation offers persons with 
appropriate college or professional 
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training many opportunities for hu- 
manitarian service, stimulating rela- 
tionships, professional recognition, 
and advancement. This field of work 
also offers a person who is himself 
physically handicapped an opportunity 
for an especially rewarding career. 
His own experience gives him insight 
into the difficulties others are facing; 
his example often gives courage to those 
needing help. 


The staff of a large rehabilitation 
agency includes specialists in a wide 
variety of fields, who frequently work 
with individual patients as a "'team."' 
The makeup of this team varies accord- 
ing to the needs of the disabled persons 
and the resources of the agency; it may 
include any of the following: 


physiatrist 

psychiatrist 

orthopedic surgeon 
neurologist 
psychologist 

nurse 

physical therapist 
occupational therapist 
speech and hearing therapist 
social worker 

teacher 

rehabilitation counselor 


Still other types of personnel involved 
in rehabilitation work include employ- 
ment and homemaking counselors and 
technicians such as prosthetists and 
orthotists. 


For some occupations, the nature 
of the work is much the same whether 
performed in a rehabilitation organ- 
ization or elsewhere. For other 
occupations, employment in the rehabil- 
itation field may require special addi- 
tional skills or offer distinctive work 
assignments. Certain types of physi- 
cians, social workers, occupational 
therapists, physical therapists, and 
teachers may be includedinthis category. 


A physiatrist (physician specializ- 
ing in physical mediine ad rehabilitation) 
is usually responsible for the medical 
rehabilitation of the patient. A number 
of other medical specialists also devote 
all or a large part of their time to 
rehabilitation work. The physician in 
rehabilitation is likely to be 3 salaried 
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member of the staff, whose position 
thus contrasts in many respects with 
that of the doctor entering private prac- 
tice. His clientele is already estab- 
lished, and usually his office and 
equipment are provided. In addition to 
treating patients, he may have heavy 
administrative responsibilities. 


A social worker in rehabilitation 
is a specialist who gathers the facts 
about a patient's disability and how it 
affects him and his family, their finances, 
and their mode of life. He or she works 
closely with other members of the team 
to use this information in developing a 
total plan for aiding the handicapped 
person. 





Although only a small percentage 
of all social workers are employed in 
rehabilitation agencies, the opportunities 
are excellent; several hundred vacancies 
for social workers in this field were 
reported in 1956. 


An occupational therapist helps 
disabled individuals toward recovery 
and usefulness by teaching them some 
type of purposeful activity. Occupational 
therapy is useful in both physical and 
emotional illnesses and disability. The 
occupational therapist in rehabilitation 
needs a basic knowledge of human anat- 
omy and physiology, and the nature of 
diseases and disabilities, along withthe 
technical skills necessary to give in- 
struction in arts, crafts, and other 
activity programs. 





A physical therapist provides 
treatment and special types of training 
for a variety of physical disabilities to 
both children and adults. He or she 
uses diathermy, ultravioletrays, hydro- 
therapy, and gives massages, and 
specialexercises. Inaddition, the phys- 
ical therapist teaches disabled patients to 
walk with braces or crutches and to 
perform the basic activities of daily 
living. 





The supply of physical therapists 
in rehabilitation is critically short of 
the need, and this shortage is expected 
to continue for some time. Openings 
exist in practically all types of institu- 
tions andagencies which furnish physical 
rehabilitation services, in practically 
every State. 
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A teacher in rehabilitation may 
need additional special skills, such as 
a knowledge of the sign language used 
by the deaf, or the Braille alphabet 
used by the blind. 


Employment counselors specially 
trained to understand the needs of 
handicapped workers and to exercise 
ingenuity and imagination in finding 
the right job for them are located in 
the State employment offices affiliated 
with the United States Employment 
Service. These workers are called 
selective placement interviewers and 
counselors. They refer persons in 
need of rehabilitation to the appropriate 
agency; helprehabilitation counselors in 
the placement of their clients; and also 
find jobs for large numbers of handi- 
capped persons not in need of rehabili- 
tation. To enter this work, a person 
should have a least a bachelor's degree 
with a major in psychology or personnel 
administration and a good foundation in 
the other social sciences; a master's 
degree is desirable. A year or more 
of experience in employment counseling 
or personnel work is needed before a 
person can specialize in placement of 
the handicapped. 





A few large agencies offering 
complete rehabilitation serviceare 
experimenting with the employment of 
homemaking counselors. In a center 








where there is a demonstration kitchen 
equipped for orthopedic or cardiac 
patients, the homemaking counselor may 
instruct patients in its use. She may 
devise special cooking utensils or 
storage shelves or work tables to meet 
the needs of an arthritic patient or a 
woman who can use only one hand. She 
may also work with handicapped 
mothers in their own homes teaching 
them how to simplify their homemaking 
tasks and their child-care procedures. 
The home economist, visiting nurse, 
Or occupational therapist has a good 
general background for this work. A 
course in rehabilitation principles and 
methods is helpful. As no special 
courses for homemaking counselors have 
been established, each counselor must 
learn by experience, or by working with 
someone who has experience in this field. 


Certain other occupations not in- 
cluded in the rehabilitation team are 
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practiced chiefly in connection with reha- 
bilitation and are closely identified with 
it. The _prosthetist, for example, spe- 
Galizes in making and fitting artificial limbs; 
and the orthotist, in making and fitting 
braces and other appliances. They may 
serve as members of the rehabilitation 
team working with the patient whose limb 
is paralyzed or has been amputated. 
Training for this work requires high 
school graduation, followed by appren- 
ticeship (usually 4 years) during which 
the trainee learns from certified mem- 
bers of his profession under a system 
of training evolved by the American 
Board for Certification of the Prosthetic 
and Orthopedic Appliance Industry. The 
trainee's pay increases gradually as 
his training provyram progresses. 


Rehabilitation counseling and 
speech and hearing therapy, described 
at greater length in the following 
sections, are among the professions 
where the need for additional workers 
is most acute. 


Rehabilitation Counselors 


The rehabilitation counselor, inthe 
role of friend and adviser to the disa-~ 
bled person, helps him to work out a 
plan that fits his needs, using information 
furnished by the patient, the medical 
records, and other members of the 
rehabilitation team. The counselor 
makes appointments for medical diag- 
nosis and treatment and arranges for 
prevocational or vocational training as 
needed. When the individual is ready 
for a job, the counselor aids him in 
obtaining work that is consistent withhis 
education, experience, interests, and 
physical capacity, and keeps in touch 
until assured that both the disabled 
person and his employer are satis- 
fied. 


The counselor has a sustained and 
personal relationship to the individuals 
whom he counsels. He must understand, 
and be sensitive to, all the factors that 
enter into the individual's total problem 
--medical, emotional, educational, eco- 
nomic, social, vocational. Maturity of 
judgment is important. In addition, the 
counselor must have the imagination 
and resourcefulness to deal tactfully 
with problem situations. 
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As the assistance of private med- 
ical practitioners, hospitals, schools, 
and other agencies in the community 
is often needed, the rehabilitation 
counselor is expected to maintain co- 
operative relationships with community 
agencies and be well informed in regard 
to local resources. In addition, he 
needs some knowledge of the laws re- 
lating to the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons, the job elements in a wide 
variety of occupations, and the local 
employment market. Usually, the 
counselor works closely with the State 
and local employment service offices, 
for their special placement workers 
can often arrange suitable jobs. 


The recommended training for a 
rehabilitation counselor is completion 





of a 4-year liberal arts course in 
college, followed by 2 years of graduate 
work leading to a master's degree in 
rehabilitation counseling. Additional 
training and experience are usually 
needed to qualify for teaching, supervi- 
sory, or administrative responsibilities. 


Some 1,150 counselors were em- 
ployed in State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in 1955, and the expectation 
was that as many as 4,500 would be 
needed by 1959 to meet the demand 
created by the expansion of the State- 
Federal program. A key figure in the 


public rehabilitation program for many 
years, the rehabilitation counselor is 
now being sought increasingly by private 
agencies, 
hospitals. 


rehabilitation centers, and 
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Speech therapist uses a mirror and tape recorder to teach patient how to 
speak clearly. 
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Speech and Hearing Therapists 


The speech or hearing therapist 
helps patients overcome or reduce speech 
or hearing impairments, working usually 
as part ofthe overall rehabilitation team. 
He gives diagnostic tests to determine 
whether training in speech and hearing 
is needed and uses various specialized 
techniques to overcome defects of speech 
and hearing. 


Because speech problems arise 
from both physical and emotional con- 
ditions, the therapist must understand 
the general physical nature of the various 
types of speech impairments and the 
psychological factors which affect speech 
control. For example, a child born 
with a cleft palate needs speech train- 
ing as well as surgical care if he is 
to learn to speak clearly; a person 
with impaired hearing may need special 
training in order to talk clearly. The 
therapist must be responsive to the 
individual's needs, use ingenuity in 
meeting them, and never show impa- 
tience when progress seems slow. 


In order to obtain basic certifica~ 
tion as a speech correctionist or 
audiologist, a person should have at 
least 4 years of college, with a B. A. 
or B. S. degree, and be registered for 
a year of supervised professional experi- 
ence. In college, the student should 
specialize in courses on the pathology 
of speech defects and on rehabilitation 
procedures. As a sequence of courses 
leading to certification is not offered by 
all colleges, students are advised to 
consult the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. , before 
deciding where to take their training. 
It is possible for a person to obtain 
basic certification in both areas, 


For advanced certification, a 
master's or doctor's degree with4years 
of registered supervised experience is 
necessary. 


Speech and hearing therapy is a 
relatively new and fast-growing profes- 
sion. The American Speech and Hear-~ 
ing Association had about 5,000 mem- 
bers and associates in 1957, more than 
half of whom were women. The re- 
habilitation program has been expanding 
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rapidly, and rehabilitation centers, 
hospitals, and clinics have been actively 
recruiting speech and hearing therapists. 
The demand appears certain to exceed 
the supply for a number of years, as 
more persons with speech and hearing 
defects are brought under treatment. 


Traineeships Available 


Because of the acute shortage of 
personnel trained in rehabilitation 
techniques, the Congress has authorized 
financialawards calledtraineeships to 
help students meet the cost of training 
for rehabilitation work. 


The Federal program provides 
traineeships for professional training 
in rehabilitation counseling, speech and 
hearing therapy, occupational therapy, 
social work, rehabilitation aspects of 
nursing, and also for residency train- 
ing for physicians in physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, Apprenticeships 
for training in prosthetics are also offer- 
ed. Traineeships in physical therapy 
are not provided through Federal funds 
at present; but scholarships for physical 
therapy students are available from 
private organizations, notably the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


A special procedure has been set 
up for students wishing to apply for a 
traineeship. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation makes grants to univer- 
sities, colleges, and other institutions 
engaged in teaching rehabilitation sub- 
jects. These institutions, in turn, award 
traineeships to selected students. 


To be eligible for a traineeship 
award, a student must meet certain 
professional requirements, which differ 
according to the field selected, and 
must have been accepted for admission 
by an educational institution which 
receives teaching grants under the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
program. In addition, an applicant 
in any field must (1) be a citizen of 
the United States, or in the process 
of becoming one, and(2)receive no cher 
Federal educational benefits during the 
period of the traineeship. 


The awards are made for basic 
or advanced academic preparation in 
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| majority of the multiple jobholders worked at two entirely different 


a professional field and are usually for For a list of the universities and 


an academic or a calendar year. The other institutions making traineeship 
traineeships pay from $2,000 to $3,700 awards in a field of study, the amount 
a year, depending on the field of study of the awards, eligibility requirements, 
selected and the level of graduate and related information, write to the 
training. If progress is satisfactory, Division of Training, Office of Vocational 
the traineeship ordinarily may be re- Rehabilitation, United States Department 
newed for a second year upon application of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to the educational institution. Washington 25, D. C. 





MILLIONS OF WORKERS HOLD TWO OR MORE JOBS 


Millions of American workers increase their incomes by work- 
ing at two or more jobs. In July 1957, an estimated 3.5 million 
workers held two or more jobs, according to preliminary figures 
from a survey made by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Most of these workers held full-time jobs 
during regular working hours and part-time jobs in the evenings 
and on weekends. Some, however, were persons who either shifted 

jobs during the week or who made up a full week's work through 
| a combination of part-time jobs. 


Whatever the primary job, the secondary jobs of multiple job- 
holders were largely in trade and service activities, where evening 
and weekend work is readily available—or in agriculture. A large 


occupations. Only 1 miilion held two jobs in the same major occu- 
pation group, and of these, 3 out of 10 worked on firms. Profes- 
sional and technical workers were the only other occupational group 
in which a majority of the dual jobholders held two jobs in the same 
general category. 


Copies of the report, Multiple Jobholding: July 1957, Series | 
P-50, No. 79, may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 
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JOB CHANGING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Most young people planning their 
future work careers expect to move di- 
rectly into their chosen occupations and 
remain in them all of their working 
lives. The fact is, however, that most 
workers change jobs a number of times 
during their working years, sometimes 
by choice and sometimes because of 
circumstances beyond their control. An 
understanding of the extent and the kinds 
of job changes made by American work- 
ers may help students to make more 
effective adjustments to the job world. 


Job changing may be good or bad, 
depending on how it affects the worker 
and the economy. Young workers without 
strong career preferences often find the 
type of work they like best through 
experience in different occupations or 
firms. Onthe other hand, many young 
persons quickly find jobs in which they 
can apply their talents at good wages 
and have good prospects for promotion. 
For them, ill-advised job changes can 
resultin considerable personal hardship. 


The movement of workers from 
job to job also enables the employer to 
choose and retain workers who are best 
adapted to perform the required work 
and who have the greatest potential for 
training and development. The entire 
Nation benefits, because job mobility 
makes changes easier in our methods 
of producing and distributing goods and 
services. The ease with which job 
changes can be made in this country 
has been one of the leading factors in 
the economic and social fluidity which 
has traditionally distinguished our sys- 
tem from the rigid caste structures of 
the old .world. 


Who Changes Jobs 


It is important for a young person 
to know that job changing is very 
common among American workers, and 
will probably affect him personally at 
some point in his career. Of 75.4 
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million persons over 14 years of age 
who were employed at some time in 
1955, approximately 8.4 million (ll 
percent) changed jobs one or more times 
during the year.' Young workers, par- 
ticularly youngmen from 18 to 24 years 
of age, changed jobs more frequently 
than any other age group. (See table 
1.) More than a fourth of the men 
and about one-sixth of the women aged 
18 to 24 changed jobs at least once dur- 
ing 1955, 


Both voluntary andinvoluntary fac- 
tors accuunt for the more frequent job 
changes of workers aged 18 to 24 than 
of those in older age groups. Young 
persons are not often employed in po- 
sitions involving great responsibility, 
and they naturally have less job seniority 
than older workers. Consequently, they 
tend to be the first laid off when busi- 
ness slackens. Young workers are also 

IThese statistics on job changing arefrom a 
survey of a sample of 25,000 households con- 
ducted in January 1956 by the Bureau of the 
Census, and are based on a listing of all work 
performed by each member of the household 
during 1955. All persons who reported hold- 
ing 2ormore jobs (not simultaneously) in 1955 
were counted as job changers. Some of these 
job changes were voluntary, such as quits, 
and others were involuntary, such as layoffs. 

















Table 1. Rate of job changing in the United 
States during 1955, by age and sex 
Total | Workers who 
number 
with |made 1 or more 
oa 4 job changes 
a exper- | Number | Percent 
rence | (thou- of 
(thov- | sands) | total 
sands) | | 
] 7 . 
are 75, 353 | 8, 366 | ai. j 
T 7 
Male, 14 and over..| 47,624] 5,940] 12.5 
NREET cacscsnexaae 2, 541 | 328] 12.9 
Se 5,127| 1,420| 27.7 
BEB sticaricacasen | 30,524| 3,730] 12.2 
SS GOR QVORi céccce | 9, 432 462 | 4.9 
} 
Female, 14 and over| 27,729| 2,426| 8.7 
PN cestentsewvews 1, 663 | 179 10.8 
| ce co TRUE TEU EOE 4, 875 | 815 16.7 
See cawsnwenewas | 16,932] 1,278) 7.5 
55 and over ...... | 4259| 154] 3.6 





| 1 = 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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more likely to look for better jobs when 
business is expanding. On the other 
hand, older workers with family respon- 
sibilities are usually more settled in 
their work career, and their family 
obligations and social status are more 
established; they are therefore less 
likely to make voluntary changes in 
their jobs. In addition, they are not 
laid off as quickly as younger persons 
because they have greater seniority and 
usually have more highly developed 
skills. 


Although women leave and reenter 
the labor force much more frequently 
than men in the course of their working 
life, those who are working in any par- 
ticular year are found to change jobs 
less frequently than men. This finding 
is partly a result of the methods used 
to compile these statistics--if a person 
leaves the labor force in a given year 
and returns to work in a later year, he 
(or she ) is not counted as a job changer 
in either year. Such moves are much 
more characteristic of women than of 
men, since many women leave jobs to 
marry and have children, and return to 
work after the children are all in school. 


How Type of Work 
Influences Job Changing 


The type of work a young person 
chooses will greatly affecthis chances of 
being involved in job changing. For ex- 
ample, hired workers on farms and in 
the construction industry frequently have 
more than one employer during the year, 
since their jobs often end with comple- 
tion of a particular project, such as the 
erection of a building or the harvesting 
of a crop. On the other hand, workers 
in government agencies and in trans- 
portation and public utilities, where the 
work is continuous, change jobs much 
less often. 


Managers, officials, and proprie- 
tors changed jobs less frequently than 
any of the other major occupation groups 
in 1955. (See table 2.) Farm opera- 
torsalso showed little tendency to change 
jobs, although many of them held jobs 
off the farm at the same time as they 
were doing farm work. Laborers show- 
ed the unstable nature of their occu- 
pation by their rate of job changing-- 























Table 2. Rate of job changing among major occupational groups during 1955, by sex 
T 
Both Sexes Male Female 
Ss ate nee 
Number | Number | Job Number | Job 
Occupational group who worked 2 | who worked) _ 2 | who worked | - 2 
. 1 | changers i changers* | 1} |changers 
in 1955 | (percent ) in 1955° — (percent ) | in 1955 rr R 
ss P (thousands. | P ( thousands) | (percent ) 
| | : aeacomas 
Total ..ccccccece ecccccce® | 75, 353 11 47,624 13 | 27,729 | 9 
t = = 
Professional, technical, | 
and kindred workers, 6, 765 7 3,989 | 8 2,776 | 7 
Farmers and farm | } 
managers .......... 3,959 | 5 3,768 | 4 191 | (3) 
Managers, officials, and } 
proprietors (except | | 
SRSUM ccc wesncccces | 6,696 6 | 5,601 6 1,095 | (3 
Clerical and kindred 
workers. ......00 sees | 10,074 10 | 2,954 | 10 7,120 | 10 
Sales workers ......+5. | 5, 284 | 12 | 2,718 13 2, 566 } ll 
Craftsmen, foremen, | | | 
and kindred workers.. | 9,131 12 8,881 | 12 250 | (>) 
Operatives and kindred | | } | 
NE | 14,666 | 13 10, 173 15 | 4,493 9 
Private household | | | 
WROMGTS .iciccecces 2, 887 6 59 | 3) | 2,828 6 
Service workers (except | | 
private household) ,,, 6,600 12 2,945 | 13 | 3,655 } 12 
Farm laborers and | | 
SOOOMEM ckccivcosoce 5, 109 | 13 2,480 | 19 2,629 | 7 
Laborers (except farm | 
and mine) ........... } 4, 182 23 4,056 | 23 126 (*) 
| | | | | L 
‘Includes persons 14 years of age and over. *Percent not shown where group reporting 


2Job changers include persons who worked 
at 2 or more jobs in 1955 but held no 2 jobs 
at the same time. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the,Census 
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2 or more jobs in 1955 (including dual job- 


holders and job changers) was less than 


200, 000. 
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23 percent of all nonfarm laborers and 
13 percent of farm laborers changed 
jobs during 1955. As noted previously, 
the rate of job changing among all work- 
ers in 1955 was about 11 percent. 


Among domestic service workers 
who work a day or two for each of 
several employers during the week, the 
actual rate of job changing is of course 
very high. The low rates for this 
group (shown in table 2) are mainly due 
to the statistical definitions used; do- 
mestics were considered as holding one 
job even if they worked in several dif- 
ferent private households. 


In changing jobs, a worker may 
simply change employers while continuing 
to perform the same kind of work in the 
same general industry. A carpenter, 
for example, may shift from one con- 
tractor to another when a job is finish- 
ed or when he gets a better offer from 
another employer. More thana fourth 
of all job shifting in 1955 involved this 
type of move. A slightly smaller pro- 
portion of the job changers continued 
in the same occupation but changed in- 
dustries--as when a carpenter shifted 
from a construction project to work in 
a wood products factory. A few work- 
ers stayed in the same industry but 
changed their occupation--as when a 
carpenter employed by a construction 
firm moved up to the. ''front office'' to 
do estimating or accounting work. 


Almost half of the job changing 
involved shifting into both a different 
occupation and a different industry. 
Job changers whowere initially laborers, 
sales, or service workers showed the 
greatest tendency to change occupations. 
Between one-half and two-thirds of the 
job shifting of these workers involved 
a major change in the type of work per- 
formed. On the other hand, between 
one-half and two-thirds of the job shifts 
of professional workers, craftsmen, op- 
eratives, and clerical workers were 
within the same occupational field. 


Reasons for Changing Jobs 


The reason a worker gives for 
changing jobs indicates to some extent 
whether the change affected him favor- 
ably or unfavorably. The desire for 
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improvement was reported most often 
by workers surveyed as the reason for 
changing jobs; almost 40 percent of the 
job changes were attributed to this 
cause. Job improvement may involve 
not only more pay and better working 
conditions, but also less tangible fact- 
ors such as chance for advancement, 
security, a liking for the kind of work, 
and agreeable supervisors and fellow 
workers. Economic factors, primarily 
layoffs, were next in importance, be- 
ing cited as the reason for about one- 
uarter of the changes. The remaining 
job changes were made for a variety 
of reasons, such as illness and ending 
of a temporary job. 


The reasons for job changing often 
vary withthe age, sex, and occupation of 
the worker. Quitting one job in order 
to obtain abetter one was more common 
among workers under 45 than among 
workers past that age. The worker 
over age 45 tends to feel that his job 
chances are more limited; when he does 
change his job, itis likely to be because 
he has been laid off. Many teen-age 
workers changed jobs because a tem- 
porary job ended, or because they left 
a job to go back to school and later 
found another one when school pressures 
diminished. 


Economic reasons for job changing, 
such as layoffs and business failures, 
were considerably more important among 
"blue-collar" workers--laborers, op- 
eratives, and craftsmen--than among 
"white-collar'' workers in professional, 
sales, and clerical occupations. This 
is in part due to the fact that blue- 
collar workers are heavily concentrated 
in construction and other industries 
especially subject to ups and downs in 
employment. 


Voluntary Quitting 


About 16 of every 1,000 workers 
On manufacturing payrolls voluntarily 
quit their jobs each month in 1955. 
The information in this section is drawn 
from monthly figures on labor turnover in man- 
ufacturing industries issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. These figures are based on 
payroll and personnel records. Not all of the 
turnover shown inthe Bureau's figures repre- 
sents job change. Some of those going off the 
payroll were withdrawing from the labor force. 
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The number of workers separated for 
other reasons, such as layoff, discharge, 
or leaving to enter military service, 
averaged 17 per 1,000 employed each 
month. 


For a worker to give up a job 
may entail a considerable risk and re- 
adjustment, and the decision is seldom 
made lightly. For this reason, the 
voluntary quit rate is generally consid- 
ered a good indicator of the availability 
of j0 > opportunities. In addition, it 
reflects changes in the labor market 
which occur regularly during different 
periods of the year. Over the long run, 
it also reflects changes in worker and 
employer attitudes towards ''steadiness" 
in employment, as well as such institu- 
tionaldevelopments as pensions and sen- 
iority systems which affect the worker's 
job mobility. 


These influences show up in the 
quit rate in several ways. First, a 
distinct seasonal pattern is apparent. 
For example, the quit rate usually 
rises sharply in September when stu- 
dents return to school, and declines to 
a low point in November and December 
when workers are less inclined to quit 
their jobs than to take on extra work 
in order to increase their Christmas 
income. 


Second, the voluntary quit rate 
tends to decline when layoffs and unem- 
ployment are rising, and tends to rise 
when layoffs and unemployment are fall- 
ing. When business is bad and there 
are few attractive job openings, the 
worker tends to hold on to his job; if 
he does leave his job it will probably 
be as a result of a layoff. 


Aside from the short-term patterns 
discussedabove, the quit rate has shown 
a long-term downtrend. This trend was 
partially obscured by the depression of 
the thirties and by the labor scarcities 
and labor market dislocations of World 
War II. If we discount these unusual 
conditions, we find that the quit rate 
has in general drifted downwards. 
Since World War II, this rate has de- 
clined close to the low depression 
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levels of the thirties despite generally 
high employment levels. 


This tendency for the quit rate to 
decline has been influenced by a num- 
ber of factors, among which are union 
protection of job rights based on sen- 
iority and the establishment of pension, 
health, and welfare plans. These give 
the worker a bigger stake inhispres- 
ent job and less incentive to take 
another one which would require him 
to give up the retention rights and other 
benefits he may have built up. Other 
factors are unemployment compensation 
and supplementary unemployment benefit 
systems, which generally limit benefits 
to workers who are laid off and bar 
benefits to those who quit, the growth of 
large corporations in which a great deal 
of job shifting is possible within the 
company, and the declining proportion 
of workers in the least skilled occupa- 
tions where quitting is most common. 
Changes in social attitudes towards job 
changing, developments in society and 
industry tending to reduce the need for 
casual workers, and shifts in the age 
and sex distribution of the factory work 
force are other possible influences con- 
tributing to the declining quit rate. 


Notwithstanding this gradual down- 
ward drift in quit rates, the amount of 
job changing is still considerable, par- 
ticularly among young people, and it is 
still important to the individual. Job 
changing is one of the means by which 
a worker can find his place in the econ- 
omy and advance himself. 


The initial choice of a job and a 
career is a very important decision. 
However, a worker may benefit from re- 
examining his job situation as he gains 
experience--to insure that no error was 
made in the initial choice, to see if a 
change in industrial conditions has 
affected the job outlook, and to see 
if he has acquired new skills which 
qualify him for a better job. Job 
changing may enable the worker to 
correct an initial mistake in judgment, 
to take advantage of changed conditions, 
or to profit from development of his 
talents, 
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MATHEMATICS IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mathematics and the methods of 
thought that mathematical training de- 
velops are becoming increasingly im- 
portant in this technical age. Rapid 
advances in technology have created 
many new occupations which require 
varying amounts and kinds of mathe- 
matical training, and the introduction 
of more complex machinery and tech- 
niques has increased the amount of 
mathematics required in established 
fields of work. 


Students need a good foundation 
in high school mathematics as prepa- 
ration for college or for direct entry 
into many occupations. Success in 
college work is largely dependent on 
adequate high school training in the 
fundamental disciplines, and many jobs 
that require no college training do demand 
the passing of aptitude tests requiring 
skills in using figures. Furthermore, 
in most of the skilled trades, an under- 
standing of shop mathematics is essen- 


tial to the successful completion of 
apprenticeship training. 


Enrollments and Offerings 
in Mathematics 


Since the turn of the century, the 
number of pupils in the last four grades 
of public high school enrolled in basic 
mathematics courses, such as algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, has not 
increased enough to keep pace with the 
growing demand for people with train- 
ing in mathematics. Since 1954, how- 
ever, with greater attention focused on 
the need for technical personel, math- 
ematics courses have received greater 
emphasis, with the result that over the 
last 3 school years, both the propor- 
tion and the number of high school 
students studying most types of math 
have increased. (See table.) In spite 
of these gains, further efforts must be 
made to increase the percentage of high 


Comparison of enrollments, by type of school, in certain mathematics courses, expressed as 
the percentage of pupils in grade where course is usually offered: Fall 1954 and fall 1956 

















| Percentage of pupils enrolled 
| 
alias: iit declan iia a Regular | Junior | Senior Junior- | Undi- 
high | 4-year high high senior vided 
schools! high school | school high high 
school school |school 
— — — 
General mathematics ............ 9 
oh PE CET CTC TEE Pree 44.5 46.2 Gee £ cuvcws 41.3 52.3 
PE aia maids Odceeie oblkw eee eee ace ais { 43.1 44.6 Oace. | aneces 41.9 oe | 
Elementary algebra............0. 9 
a EE ECR CC TTT TT were 4 64.5 | 65.9 Se eer 66.4 69.1 
SONNE es bi es acho cratered aeovaciNeoNe cusetatens : 67.0 | 69.5 Meee | -seoweis 69.2 68.0 
Plane QOOMCtrY .cccccesessvcved 10 
DE athens opines +teeeueen et «sane 4 37.4 eS | avteee 33.6 40.0 34.1 
 eitia'a: a im guaiwie Sereda karat atal- wiacorabs { 41.6 ee F asenne 43.8 41.7 37.8 
Intermediate algebra............. 11 
6b ibe Edwer na bes ere be wasted 28.5 Stee fF seveds 23.8 29.6 36.4 
RO td. hes alate ern ala esau ncence ain aero 32.2 8 eee 34.5 31.4 35.3 
Piane trigonometry ..ccccsscveed 12 
ee AEE OE IE ECO Ley 7.4 See Ff penwwe 7.7 8.9 4.7 
OU isa eivis walsaleea< Sy ha toa bal Taaaaed 9.2 7.9 ° 9.4 10.9 8,2 
SOME GOOMSUwY .ccecscvscscssess 12 
on ce REE CEO COCR EEO eee 6.5 Bae § stcdes 6.0 > 4.4 
PEE ane caceeel ae ueate ceed aammed 7.6 Te | Kees 7.6 8.4 6.8 


























Source: U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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school students taking these courses if 
the Nation's growing needs for people 
with mathematical training are to be 
met. 


The survey of offerings and en- 
rollments in science and mathematics 
in public high schools for the 1956-57 
school year publishedby the U.S. Office 
of Education givesan up-to-date picture 
of enrollments in high school mathe- 
maticscourses.' This study shows 
that in the fall of 1956,ofthe more than 
4.5 million young people age 16 and 17 
in the United States, nearly 2.8 were 
enrolled in the llth and 12th grades of 
public high schools and only 659,000 of 
these were studying mathematics. These 
mathematics courses are essential if 
a student plans to study college math- 
ematics, and they also cover most of 
the mathematics needed in many skilled 
occupations. However, only about 1 
out of 3 high school students takes in- 
termediate algebra and only 1 out of 8 
studies trigonometry or solid geometry. 
Even if they wanted to do so, some 
pupils could not study these subjects 
since more than 100,000 seniors attend 
public high schools where no advanced 
mathematics of any kind is offered. In 
addition, more than one-fourth of all 
seniors attend public high schools of- 
fering neither solid geometry nor trig- 
onometry. 


Another finding of the study is im- 
portant in the light of the increasing 
participation of women in the labor 
force. It was found that as students 
go on to advanced mathematics courses, 
which are usually elective, the ratio of 
boys to girls increases. For example, 
four times as many boys as girls were 
enrolled in solid geometry in the 1956- 
57 school year. This suggests that a 
greater effort might be made to en- 
courage interest in mathematics among 
high school girls. 


Supply of Mathematics Teachers 


The number of persons completing 
requirements for mathematics ‘teaching 
in any one year has fluctuated widely 
during the postwar decade. A survey 
of the total number of bachelor's de- 
gree graduates prepared fow secondary 
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school teaching in mathematics shows 
2,781 graduates in 1948, 4,618 in 1950 
(the year when most veterans graduated 
under the GI bill), 2,223 in 1954, and 
2,892 in 1957. 


Many more high school mathe- 
matics teachers are needed. The fact 
that this occupation is on the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor's list of Critical 
Occupations to be considered for de- 
ferment from active military service 
suggeststhe seriousness of the short- 
age. Thus, the problem of providing 
enough new workers with adequate train- 
ing in mathematics is complicated by 
a shortage of those qualified to teach 
the subject. 


Need for Increased Emphasis 
on Mathematics Courses 


More pupils might be encouraged 
to take mathematics courses if guidance 
personnel and educators would give 
greater emphasis to these subjects. 
In 1956, only 8 State departments of 
education had set up programs espe- 
cially designed to emphasize science 
and mathematics. In contrast, 48 
States had special programs to promote 
enrollment in various other subjects. 
Fourteen States did not require a single 
course in mathematics for high school 
graduation. 


An adequate supply of people train- 
ed in mathematics can be obtained only 
by getting young people interested in 
mathematics and encouraging them to 
enroll in continuing courses in the sub- 
ject. Education in mathematics cannot 
wait for the student's college years. 
It must begin in high school. The key 
to the Nation's future supply of the ma- 
thematically trained people needed for 
our work force lies in high school 


offerings and enrollments in these 
courses. 
These statistics and other factual informa- 


tion are from Offerings and Enrollments in 
Science and Mathematics in Public High Schools, 
Pamphlet No. 120 U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1957. Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., price 25 cents. 
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HOW MUCH SCHOOLING DO YOUNG WORKERS NEED? 


Counselors and teachers are often 
faced with questions regarding the 
amount of schooling young people need 
as preparation for employment. They 
may be aided in answering such ques-~ 
tions by new information from recent 
Bureau of the Census reports, ! with 
respect to the general rise in the ed- 
ucational level of the country's work 
force, the amount of schooling com- 
pleted by most workers in different 
occupational groups, and the average 
earnings of workers at various levels 
of education. 


The educational level of the work- 
ing populationis continuing its long-term 
upward trend at an accelerated rate. 
Nearly half the workers now in the labor 
force have completed 12 or more years of 
school. Inother words, ahigh school ed- 
ucation or its equivalent now represents 
the average (median) educational attain- 
ment of American workers. This is a 
recent development--just prior to 
World War II only one-third of the work- 
ers had completed as muchas 12 years 
of schooling and in 1948 the correspond- 
ing proportion was about 40 percent. 


As older workers retire from the 
labor market, they are replaced by young 
people who, as a group, have more 
schooling than their parents or grandpar- 
ents. The men and women 65 years old 
and over who were still working in early 
1957 had completed only 8 years of 
school, on the average, compared with 
an average of more than 12 years for 
workers aged 18 to 34. A majority of 
the young people now entering the labor 
market have had some training beyond 
high school, either academic or vo- 
cational. 


An important factor in the rising 
educational level of the Nation's workers 
The statistical data used in this article 
are primarily from Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 77, December 1957; and Series P-50, 
No. 78, November 1957. For sale by the 
Bureau of the Census, price 10 cents. 
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has been the growing proportion of 
people with college training. By 1957, 
about 18 percent of the workers 18 to 
64 years old had completed at least 1 
year of college and 9 percent were 
college graduates. In 1940, the com- 
parable figures were only 13 percent 
and 6 percent. 


Relation of Education to 
Occupational Choice 


The amount of schooling a young 
person needs to equip him for employ- 
ment of course depends primarily on the 
type of work he plansto enter. Now- 
adays, most professional and technical 
positions are virtually closed to persons 
without post-high-school training, and 
an increasing number of such positions 
are reserved for those with 4 or more 
years of college. Other types of occu- 
pations are also demanding a share of 
college graduates. In 1957, 16 percent 
of all workers with 4 or more years of 
college were employed as proprietors, 
managers, or officials, and nearly 14 
percent were engaged in clerical or 
sales work. Women graduates, to a 
much greater extent than men, were 
concentrated in the professions, mainly 
in teaching and nursing, and in clerical 
and sales occupations. About 20 percent 
of the men college graduates were em- 
ployed as managers and proprietors 
and 12 percent as craftsmen and fore- 
men (chart 1). 


Women who complete high school 
but do not go on to college are most 
likely to enter clerical or sales work. 
These areas of work--by far the largest 
for women--provided employment for 
nearly 2 out of every 3 women high 
school graduates in 1957. The highest 
proportion of men with this level of ed- 
ucation were employed as skilled crafts- 
men or foremen, but nearly as many 
were in each of the following occupa- 
tional groups: Clerical and sales work- 
ers, operatives and kindred workers, 
and managers and proprietors. 
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Chart 1. 
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s Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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The jobs open to people with the 
least schooling (less than 5 years) are 
those which require the least skill-- 
laborer, operative, and service jobs. 
In 1957, a third of the men with less 
than 5 years of schooling were employ- 
ed as laborers and nearly a fourth as 
operatives or kindred workers. More 
than half the women at this educational 
level were employed as waitresses, 
cooks, charwomen, or in other types 
of service work (other than in private 
households). 


There is, of course, a wide range 
of jobs within each of the broad occupa-~ 
tional groups mentioned above and the 
educational requirements for each may 
vary greatly. For example, Many serv- 
ice jobs are open to people with little 
formal education; however, other serv- 
ice occupations--such as FBI agent, 
policeman, or fireman--are filled on 
the basis of competitive examinations 
for which a high school or college ed- 
ucation may be required. Similarly, 
some skilled occupations can be learned 
on the job without special classroom 
instruction, whereas others require 
attendance at special trade or technical 
schools. ? 


Educational Level of Men 
and Women Workers 


Women workers have mare schooling, 
on the average, than men. Since World 
War II, educational gains have been 
sharper among men than women, owing 
largely to the widespread opportunities 
for college training provided veterans 
by the GI bill of rights. In spite of these 
gains, men have an average educational 
attainment of only 11.1 years as com- 
pared with 12.1 years for women. 


Related to the higher average ed- 
ucational level of women workers is the 
fact that women with a high school or 
college education are more likely to work 
than those withless schooling (chart 2). 
In 1957, more than 55 percent of the 
women college graduates were employed, 
in contrast with 41 percent of the women 
high school graduates and about 32 

7Detailed information on educational re- 
quirements for entrance into each of several 
hundred specific occupations is included in 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
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percent of those with only 8 years of 
schooling. On the other hand, the 
proportion of men employed was as great 
among those with only a high school 
education as among those with 4 years 
of college; it was also about the same 
for those with 8 years of schooling as 
for those with 1 to 3 years of college. 
Men with limited schooling are likely 
to be somewhat less handicapped in look- 
ing for jobs than are women with the 
same amount of education--since far 
more men than women are employed 
in blue-collar jobs where formal ed- 
ucation is less important than such 
factors asmechanicalaptitude, strength, 
and experience. In the white-collar 
occupations which employ most women, 
at least a high school diploma is usually 
required. 


Relation of Education to 
Rate of Unemployment 


The rate of unemployment in any 
group of workers obviously depends on 
many factors--for example, the occu- 
pations and industriesin which the work- 
ers are employed, their age and other 
personal characteristics, and the gen- 
eral level of business activity. The 
amount of schooling workers have had is 
another factor whichappears to influence 
the unemployment rate. In March 1957, 
the proportion of workers unemployed 
was 8 percent among those with fewer 
than 5 yearsof schooling, 3 percent for 
high school graduates, and less than 1 
percent for college graduates. Viewed 
in another way, the unemployed had 
completed only 95 school years, on the 
average, and the employed hadcom- 
pleted nearly 12 years. Other things 
being equal, better educated people may 
have an advantage in competing for jobs, 
and are also more likely to be employed 
in relatively stable types of work--for 
example, in professional or managerial 
occupations. 


Relation of Education to Income 


How much is schooling worth? 
Obviously, the value of education can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents 
alone, butthere is a definite relationship 
between the educational level andthe in- 
come of workers. As indicated in chart 
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Chart 2. 


Proportion of women working 


Percent of women age |8 and over who 
were inthe labor force, March 1957 
COLLEGE: 


increases 


with level of schooling... 
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4 Years 41% 

1 to 3 Years 36% 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 

8 Years 32% 

5 to 7 Years 29% 











Less than 5 Years 22% 

















Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 








3, workers with the most schooling are 
also iikely to have the highest income. 
More than two-thirds of the men college 
graduates from 35 to 54years of age 
who were employed full time in civilian 
jobs had incomes of $6,000 or more in 
1956. By comparison, about one-third 
of those who had completed high school 
only, and less than one~seventh of those 
who had finished elementary school only 
received that much income. On the 
other hand, incomes of lessthan $4,000 
were received by nearly half the men 
with no formal education beyond elemen- 
tary school, compared with 1 out of 4 
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high school graduates and only 1 out of 
8 college graduates. 


Even within the same broad occu- 
pational group, the income received 
varies with the amount of schooling. 
For example, in 1956, only 10 percent 
of the clerks and sales workers with 
less than 4 years of high school had 
incomes of $6,000 and over, com- 
pared with 37 percent of those who had 
completed high school. The better 
educated people operating their own 
businesses (self-employed) also had 
the highest incomes. More than half 
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of the self-employed group who had 
completed high school had incomes of 
$6,000 or more, but only one-fifth 
of those with less schooling had that 
much income--no doubt reflecting, in 
large measure, differences in the kinds 
of businesses entered by people with 
varying scholastic backgrounds. 


One of the most important values 
of education is the broadening of oppor- 
tunities for promotion. When young 
people start to work, their level of ed- 
ucation may make little difference in the 


income they receive, but those with the 
most education are likely to pull ahead 
of the others in the long run. To 
illustrate, in 1956 the difference in 
average income between workers in the 
18-to-24 age group and those in the 45- 
to- 54 bracket was more than 250 percent 
in the case of college graduates, but 
only 100 percent in that of high school 
graduates. The incomes of women 
followed much the same general pattern, 
although in all cases women had lower 
average incomes than men at the same 
age and educational levels. 
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Chart 3. 


More schooling brings higher average income . . 


(Percent distribution of men 35-54 years of age who were 


full-time year-round workers, by 1956 income) 
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The amount of schooling a person 
has is not, of course, the only factor 
that makes for higher income. Persons 
who succeed in obtaining considerable 
schooling tend to be above the general 
average in level of ability. In addition, 
some may have social and economic 


backgrounds that are advantageous in 
securing employment and promotions, 
Differences in income undoubtedly re- 
flect a complex of circumstances, but 
statistical evidence strongly suggests 
that schooling is a major factor affect- 
ing the earnings of workers. 


SALARIES OF BEGINNING ENGINEERS INCREASE IN 1957 


Starting salaries of engineers 
continued to increase in 1957 but at a 
slower rate than in the past several 
years. Monthly salaries of inexperi- 
encedengineers with bachelor'sdegrees 
average $454 in 1957, about 9 percent 
higher than in 1956, according to data 
from an annual survey of companies 
employing college graduates conducted 
by Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern 
University.’ 


The upward trend in starting 
salaries for new engineering graduates 
with bachelor's degrees and no experi- 
ence is likely to continue in 1958, al- 
though at a slower rate than in 1957. 
Employers replying to the Endicott 
Survey indicated that they expect to pay 
engineering graduates with bachelor's 
degrees starting salaries averaging 
about $468 in 1958, about 3 percent 
more than in 1957. As in previous 
years, starting salaries for engineering 
graduates with advanced degrees will be 
higher than those offered bachelor's 
degree graduates. 


That beginning salaries for 
engineers were considerably higher in 
some industries than in others in 1957 
is shown by information from another 
survey made by the Engineers Joint 
Council.” According to this survey, 
starting salaries ranged from a low of 
$325 in utilities and sanitary services 


Trrank S. Endicott, The Endicott Report 
in the Journal of College Placement, Vol. 
XVII, No.3, March 1958, pages 48-63. 

7Demand for Engineers in 1957, Report No. 
108, The Engineering Manpower Commission 
of the Engineers Joint Council, 1987. 
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to a high of $550 in electrical machinery 
and transportation equipment. (See table 
below.) The average for all industries 
shown in this study was similar to that 
indicated by the Endicott survey. 


Starting salary rates for inexperienced 
engineering graduates in 1957 





























Average monthly 
Industry salary 
Weighted| High-| Low- 
average; est est 
Total industry $448 $550 |$325 
CONGUE 6c nc becncices 434 465 | 425 
Petroleum (extraction 
and production)...... 461 475 | 420 
Primary and fabricated 
WE Sicceawnsecan 452 475 | 350 
ee 435 435 | 435 
Electrical machinery ..| 449 550 | 350 
Machinery (except 
ClwCtPICED) 6 oc cccees 443 525 | 400 
Transportation equip- 
MOONE kc cctetioanreres 473 550 | 415 
Professional and scien- 
tific instruments..... 444 500 | 440 
PE bcsscekunnsemen 444 500 | 430 
Construction ....csesss 438 500 | 380 
Rail, water, and air 
transportation ....... 445 465 | 425 
Telecommunications ...| 432 492 | 430 
Utilities and sanitary 
SOPUNCOR ci vks ec enea 428 477 | 325 
Miscellaneous services: 
COMOuMINg ..0cc0080 435 480 | 390 
Research and devel- 
COE adsaccxccies 456 500 | 400 
GOVETAMONE . 2. eees 396 481 | 339 
Federal Government .| 376 433 | 356 
State and local gov- 
OUONEEE £46 scaneewee 434 481 | 339 
Source: Engineers Joint Council. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS IN 17 LABOR MARKETS* 


Supplementary wage payments, or 
"fringe benefits, '' are becoming a very 
important part of the real earnings of 
American workers. Benefits such as 
life insurance, paid vacations, sick leave, 
paid holidays, and retirement pensions 
are now the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in most parts of the Nation, as is 
shown by the result of the 1956-57 
community wage surveys conducted by 
the U. S. Departmentof Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


These surveys, made in 17 major 
cities in all regions of the country, 
show that the percentage of workers 
receiving the various fringe benefits var- 
ies considerably both between cities and 
between regions. Within a given city, 
the type of fringe benefits a worker en- 


joys depends to some extent on the in-. 


dustry in which he is employed. There 
is a wide range in the dollars-and-cents 
value to the worker of the various ben- 
efits listed, depending not only on the 
industry and employer, but also on the 
job he holds, and the seniority he has 
accumulated. Generally, somewhat larg- 
er percentages of officeworkers than 
of plant workers receive fringe benefits. 


Paid Vacations 


Nearly every worker covered by 
the survey was eligible for at least 1 
week's paid vacation after a year on 
the job. Two weeks of paid vacation 
after 5 years of work was almost as 
common, except for about 10 percent 
of the plant workers in the South. Paid 
vacations of 3 and 4 weeks, or more 
were also common after longer periods 
of service, but these provisions were 
not as widespread as the shorter 
vacations. 


Paid Holidays 


Six paid holidays was the most 
common provision for workers in most 


*The substantive material in this article is 
drawn from Supplementary Wage Provisions in 
17 Labor Markets, 1956-57, (in Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1957.) 
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of the areas surveyed. Sizable groups 
of workers also received 5, 7, and 8 
paid holidays, and many enjoyed 9 or 
more. However, in a few areas, 10 
percent or more of the plant workers 
received no paid holidays. Holiday pro- 
visions were more consistent within 
particular citiesthanwere other fringe 
benefits; local customs are important 
influences in determining which holidays 
are observed. 


Health and Insurance Plans 


Life insurance was available to 90 
percent or more of the officeworkers 
in each area except Bostonand Portland, 
and to 84 percent or more of the plant 
workers, except in Memphis and 
Portland. Hospitalization and surgical 
insurance were each available to from 
70 to 90 percent of both office and plant 
workers in almost as many areas. 
Protection against loss of income by 
illness was even more common in half 
the areas. Paid sick leave was the 
usual provision for officeworkers, and 
sickness and accident insurance for 
plant workers. 


Retirement Plans 

Retirement pension plans pro- 
viding regular payments for the remain- 
der of the employee's life were 


some-= 
what more prevalent for officeworkers 
than for plant workers. The propor- 


tion of officeworkers covered by pension 
plans ranged from 60 to 69 percent (in 
3 southern labor markets) to from 80 
to 85 percent in Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles- 
Long Beach. The proportion of plant 
workers covered by pensionplans ranged 
more widely, from about 40 percent in 
Memphis and from 51 to 56 percent in 
Boston, Dallas, and Portland up to 74 
and 75 percent in Buffalo and New York 
City and to 82 percent in Pittsburgh. 


Some Implications 


The mostimportant fact about fringe 
benefits is that they constitute added 
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Percent of workers employed in establishments having formal provisions for selected supplementary 
wage benefits in 17 major labor markets, August 1956-April 1957 











































































































Paid vacations! ] Paid holidays (full days) 
rrr or | 4 weeks or | 7 | 
| 3 weeks or more 
Area more | more 
—, i _— Total l to 6 7 | 8 | 9 or 
| After | After | After | After | After | After | After . ‘ini 
l 5 5 | 10 | 15 20 25 | 
year |years |years years |years years| years Sh | 
Office workers 
Northeast: | ane | | 
NN Se acokiata way 96 99 26 42 | 85 | 10 29 99 (4) 2/10 | 3) 85 
EE Ee oer 81 99 6 37, || 88 | 7 26 99 ---| 39] 37 | 5] 19 
New York City ....| 92 99 18 56 | 88 | 17 49 99 — 2] 14 ll| 74 
Philadelphia ...... 77 99 7 3 | oF | -* 32 100 (*); 26:4 2 21) 33 
Pittsburgh ........ 78 99 (*) 13 88 3 15 99 | (*)] 37] 45 | 10) 8 
| | | 
South: | | } 
COE ee 78 98 (4) i | 6 | <s 26 99 36 | 35] 19 8| 3 
Birmingham ...... | 62 94 (4) 8 | 55 | (4) 7 99 26 18 | 46 (*)) 8 
DNS Gide wk tare as | 67 | 97 3 e im | & lo 99 38 38 | 20 4| --- 
Memphis®......... | 65 99 | 4 | 16 46 | 3 15 100 58 17 | 20 ee 
North Central: 
CUEOAE 6 as ov dcancs 80 99 | 6 37 85 ll 32 99 |(*) | 50] 28 8| 14 
Cleveland ........ 84 | 99 (4) | 21 | 89 | 3 14 99 |(*) | 76] 19 2; 1 
Kansas City ...... 64 | 99 6 | 23 [wa | 9 29 99 2 50 | 27 i 3 
Minneapolis-St. | | | 
Be scape wanenns 1 69 | 9 5 | 32 | 84 | 6 31 100 | ---| 66/24 | 6] 4 
| | 
West: | | | } } | 
Los Angeles- Long | | | | 
eS Pe ae 80 100 8 24 | 80 | 7 18 100 |(*) | 48] 29 17} 6 
LS 68 |100 3 | 24 69 | 4 21 99 |(4) | 45/39 | 15] 1 
San Francisco- 
CORIAEE 6 6c. ose 82 100 8 | 27 ms | 3 24 100 | (*) 2] 49 34] 15 
Seattle ...++.. +++ [#3 jroo |(*) | 9 | 42 | 5 | 22 jroo |---] 1} 56 | 40] 3° 
Plant workers 
Northeast: : an eee pe 
Pius cmarees 40 98 13 26 74 | 4 16 95 5 11 | 27 12} 40 
SRN on Oras, 18 99 7 28 86 7 22 97 l 47 | 40 6| 3 
New York City ....] 44 95 15 35 63 6 14 97 5 16 | 31 14} 33 
Philadelphia ...... 24 95 5 34 7 613 18 99 3 36 | 34 20! 6 
Pittsburgh......... | 6 98 (*) 8 | 92 5 11 97 l 20 | 67 71. 2 
South: | } 
ME i rcseikae 32 83 3 16 | 42 | 7 12 85 39 9 | (4)) 1 
Birmingham ...... 6 91 (4) 4 | 73 | (*) (*) 94 17 56 21 «=~ 
SI eee 18 | 88 (4) 3 | 38 | (4) 8 89 | 42 | 23] 22 7) 
Memphis” ......... 12 84 +) 6 | 39s |: (4) 6 85 | 44 | 23] 16 2] --- 
North Central: | 
COEGGSS os cccccvece 18 98 7 30 82 |} 10 24 98 6 55 | 28 7s 2 
Cleveland ......... 11 99 (4) 15 87 | 4 11 97 4 76} 17 | (*)] --- 
Kansas City ...... | 19 97 4 12 65 | (4) 20 98 6 | 57/2 8| 2 
Minneapolis-St. | 
FE 18 99 6 27 72 3 23 98 2 73 | 18 al oo 
West: | 
Los Angeles-Long 
SS I ae 38-«=S «| «98 12 5 7% | 5 11 95 3 | 51 }27 | 14] (4) 
I eC ecaieracs 13 1100 (4) l 50 | 3 16 89 2 51 | 32 "| ees 
San Francisco- | 
ee eee 26 100 11 31 87 3 17 95 7 7 | 52 29 | (*) 
ere 43 97 (*) 39 | 71 | (4) a 93 6 4|51 3B] «00 
| ! | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
. 
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Percent of workers employed in establishments having formal provisions for selected supplementary 
wage benefits in 17 major labor markets, August 1956-April 1957 (continued) 


Insurance 















































| | rT 7] TO 
| Accidental} | | 
Area death and/| Hospital-| : Catas- Sickness |Retirement 
Life }dismem- | ization Surgical Medical trophe pay* | pension? 
|berment | 
es Dae — = | a ae Set a 
Office workers 
Northeast: | | 
NN aie ateratn sans 89 46 78 76 | 39 16 74° «| 78 
ee rrr 93 | 39 | 87 82 53 11 91 | 81 
New York City ..... 93 | 41 | 77 | 74 | 53 30 92 | 78 
Philadelphia........ 94 30 | 66 } 937 35 15 87 81 
Pisteburge «0c ces 95 42 |} 79 78 45 16 94 83 
South: } a | 
DUE oe cscveseens 98 55 | 84 8 45 37 71 85 
Birmingham ....... 93 29 | 61 61 32 6 68 63 
RRR Savion nics nein 92 | | 78 | + 55 } 19 68 | 69 
Memphis® ......... 91 | 50 | 85 | 85 44 10 | 62 61 
North Central: | | | | 
CMCREO o 5 ki 650508 95 41 80 | 80 53 24 80 75 
Chevetland .i.ccccess 73 45 | 74 } 71 33 14 72 74 
Ranese City 34cik2sss 91 56 | 75 75 58 20 79 74 
Mineapolis-St. 
MN ot ye 91 45 | 76 75 | 60 10 70 74 
West: 
Los Angeles-Long | 
OME  cccémuawsws 97 68 | 89 89 74 43 80 | 80 
ek es 88 44 | 83 | 82 74 18 70 74 
San Francisco- | | 
oT ere reer 94 40 | 80 80 68 27 , 72 
BONES sc vescccienes 98 73 | 55 | 55 48 15 93 | 72 
Plant workers 
Northeast: T | | T 
BOStON: ccccccsccses 84 52 74 70 33 3 91 | 56 
BREOES: ccsaveesecen 91 | 38 89 | 88 52 4 80 | 75 
New York City..... 2 | 42 87 85 58 6 85 | 74 
Philadelphia ....... 93 | 43 80 75 46 5 88 59 
PICteburGe ..ccesces 99 } 43 93 93 2 8 95 82 
South: 
MOU waacisaaweisa 94 | 56 82 | 81 33 17 72 «| 59 
Birmingham........ 89 | 23 76 | 72 22 (* so | 61 
RGEGS cescwsvevcan 86 49 79 77 46 13’ 58 54 
NEE oc coseuens 72 +| 41 66 64 2 5 60 | 42 
North Central: | 
CIMA os acs oae ees 92 | 47 88 87 59 10 89 | 65 
ee 95 } 52 76 79 40 5 85 | 67 
Kansas City ....... 84 50 72 72 |} 53 | 13 77 | 59 
Minneapolis-St. | | 
POE os cevssesece 88 48 78 76 53 | 4 | 88 58 
West: 
Los Angeles- Long 
DOGGE ccccriccece 93 70 92 | 92 79 26 | 67 62 
a 71 | 47 79 | 79 72 6 | 74 ~«O 51 
San Francisco- | | | 
Cebkiand 2 s06000 94 49 84 84 80 19 55 | 63 
NE Gatieciacecmen 93 52 90 | 90 85 6 91 | 63 
| 
| 
‘A week's pay for a year's service applied to 3Include s retirement-type profit sharing plans 
99 percent of the office workers and 98 percent that provide for regular payment to retirees for 


of the plant workers in virtually every area. 
*Unduplicated total of workers receiving paid sick 


leave 


MAY 1958 


or sickness and accident insurance or 


both. 


the 


*Less than 0.5 percent. 
5Data relate to winter 1955-56. 


remainder of their lives. 
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income to the workers in firms that 
offer these plans. The cash value of 
these supplementary payments may be 
large, and, in many cases, difficult to 
measure exactly. For example, how 
much is paid sick leave worth? Obvi- 
ously, it is less valuable to a young, 
healthy worker than to an older person. 
Such a plan may also give a workera 
certain freedom from financial worries 
that cannot be assigned a precise dollar 
value. 


Pension plans, in addition to pro- 
viding potential cash income to the 
worker after he retires, also tend to 
make firmer his attachment to the par- 
ticular firm. Ifa worker, especially an 
older one, cannot withdraw the money 
he has in a retirement fund when he 
leaves the firm, he may be reluctant 
to change jobs even if he is offered more 
desirable work in some other company. 
In this way, pension plans and other 


benefits, such as paid vacations, de- 
pendent on length of service make sen- 
iority more valuable and tend to dis- 
courage job changes.’ These benefits 
are making it increasingly important 
for the worker to make a wise career 
choice relatively early, since later 
changes will be more costly. 


These facts about the fringe benefits 
that are "part and parcel" of modern 
industrial life should be taken into con- 
sideration by the young person entering 
the labor market for the first time. 
Such benefits have only as much value 
as the individual concerned attaches to 
them. Young people _ should be en- 
couraged to weigh the personal value of 
the particular fringe benefits that are 
included with each of the alternatives 
with which they are confronted in 
choosing their field of work. 


'See article on Job Changing (p. 19). 
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for railroads. 
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FEDERAL LABOR LAWS AND AGENCIES 


A Layman’'s Guide to Federal Legislation 
Providing Safeguards for Workers 


This publication brings together under one cover a quick ref- 
erence to important Federal labor laws and regulations providing 
safeguards for privately employed persons, 
agencies which furnish information or general services in the field 
of working conditions and labor relations. 
that are designed primarily for public safety although these may also 


for example, the Federal Safety Appliance Act 


123 Revised) was brought together by 
the State Services Division of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
D. C., price 40 cents. 


It also shows the Federal 


It does not include laws 


i is 
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UNION WAGE SCALES OF 
BUILDING TRADES WORKERS RISE 


Union wage scales in the building had a still larger increase—6.4 per- 
trades rose to an average of $3.23 an cent. 
hour as of January 1958, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau During the 2 years ending in 
of Labor Statistics quarterly survey January 1958, the increases amounted 
of pay scales in 100 cities. This re- to 27 to 3l cents for 5 of the 6 skilled 
presented an increase of 15 cents, or trades, ranging from 8 percent for 
nearly 5 percent, over the January bricklayers and plasterers to 10 per- 
1957 figure, about the same gain as cent for carpenters. Plumbers signif- 
occurred the year before. icantly outgained other skilled trades; 


their pay scales rose 35 cents, or 
Of the 6 major skilled trades, nearly ll percent. For building labor- 


bricklayers had the lowest pay scale ers, whose pay scales are roughly two- 
increases during 1957 (2.6 percent) and thirds as high as those of the skilled 
plumbers the highest (5.6 percent). trades, the 2-year increase was 29 
The seventh trade, building laborers, cents, or almost 15 percent. 


Union hourly wage scales! for selected building trades in 100 cities, January 2, 1958 

















| == - ae “1d; 
City Bricklayers|Carpenters Bosal Painters Plasterers| ers oe 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. . $3.775 $3.025 3,325 | $2.750 | $3.250 | $3.400 | $1.975 
Po a eee | 3.600 2.99) 3.300 | 3.000 3.125 | 3. 300 | 1.600 
Baltimore, Mad. .ccccees 3. 800 3.050 3.425 2.825 Ce aa 3..330 1.900 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 3.700 2.850 3. 300 3.000 3.050 | 3. 320 | 1.650 
Botee, TASRO ccceccvvcer 3. 500 2.875 3. 100 2. 756: | 3.000 3. 200 2.220 
Bootem, BSB. .escarescs 3.650 3. 250 3. 550 3.000 3. 650 2 3.300 2. 450 
ee eee 3.690 3. 585 3. 750 3.200 ae PL 3.425 | 2.610 
Burlington, Vt. csccceces 3.650 2.750 2. 375 1.750 | 3. 500 2.400 | 2.000 
Butte, Ment. .cccccccest 3.329 3.000 3. 350 2.750 3.256 3.275 | 2.090 
Charleston, S.C. ...... 2.750 2. 500 3. 000 2.250 2.750 3.100 | 1.250 
Charleston, W. Va. ..... 3.650 3, 292 3. 400 2.750 3. 250 3.350 | 2. 250 
Charlotte, N.C. « cccse 3.000 2. 400 2.850 1. 750 | Z2. 625 3.100 | 1. 330 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... 3. 750 2.725 3. 300 2.675 3. 200 3. 400 1.800 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ....... 3. 500 2. 750 2.950 2.650 3. 000 3.000 1. 800 
Cease, Bi. ccssecces 3.825 3. 450 3.650 3.475 3. 700 3.530 | 2.775 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 3. 600 3. 450 3.670 3.100 3. 500 3.375 | 2. 500 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 3.715 3.740 3.765 3.415| 3.740 3.640 | 3.000 
Columbia, &. CG. ccsccce 2. 500 2.000 2.850 2.125 | 2. 500 3.000 (3) 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 3.650 3. 200 3.410 2.900 3.320 3.450 | 2. 300 
a nr x. 4t 3. 100 3. 250 3.000 | 3. 563 3.250 | 1.625 
eee, GEO sscsrcvees 3.645 3.275 3.515 3.120 3.325 3.550 | 2.305 
Denver, Cele ..cccccces 3.750 3. 200 3. 400 2.975 | 3.375 3. 400 2.100 
Des Moines, Iowa ...... 3. 800 3. 325 3.425 2.870 3. 250 3.425 2. 375 
MONPeNe, MHIGR. os ces cca 3. 530 3. 250 3.650 3.325 3. 580 3.635 | 2. 580 
Debute, WEG. 2 ccsaeed 3. 400 2. 850 3. 200 2. 750 | 3.. 225 3.100 | 2.200 
Be PO, TOMs cacsacced 3. 600 3. 000 3.390 2. 550 | 3. 250 3. 350 1.650 
Pe 2 lk aewwnwnaes 3.750 3. 330 3. 375 2.880 3. 400 3.400 | 2. 450 
Evaneville, Ind. ....0s-; 3. 550 3.000 3. 300 2.850 3. 350 3.325 | 2.125 
Taree, OW. DO. 2. ccess 3. 400 2. 500 2. 800 2. 400 | 3.250 2.800 | 1. 800 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 3.750 3. toe 3. 400 2.750 | 3.130 | 3.700 2.350 
Hartford, Comm. ..c00.s: 3.650 3.250 3.650 3.000 | 3.650 | 3.320 | 2. 230 
eeustem, Test. .26-ccses 3.750 3.075 3. S35 3.000 | 3.500 | 3.275 1. 850 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 3. 800 3. 350 3. 550 3.200 | 3.450 | 3. 500 2.300 
Jackson, Miss. ...20.0< 3.250 2.650 3. 000 2.375 | 2.750 3.000 1. 350 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 3.350 2.850 3. 450 2. 525 | 2.950 3.350 | 1. 200 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 3.750 3. 125 3.475 3.075 | 3. 500 3. 400 2.255 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... 3.600 2.875 3. 150 2.600 3.125 3. 300 | 1. 7S 
Lansing, Mich. ....-«4 3. 800 3.250 3. 500 3.000 | 3.800 3.500 | 2. 450 
1 1 | 





ok 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Union hourly wage scale! for selected building trades in 100 cities, January 2, 1958 (continued) 
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City Bricklayers|Carpenters =ece Painters | Plasterers| Plumbers | Baiting 
tricians | laborers 
Las Vegas, Nev. ...e.e. 4.000 $3.425 | $3.800 $3. 325 $3. 950 $3. 950 | $2. 650 
Little Rock, Ark. coed 3. 500 2.850 | 2.875 2. 500 3. 190 3. 130 | 1. 400 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 3.300 | 3.225 #3.750 3. 260 3.937 3.700 | 2. 500 
Louisville, Ky. ..... ead 3. 750 | 3.300 | 3. 450 3.050 3. 400 3.450 | 2.250 
Memianh,. Wits sccseeese 3.450 | 3.000 | 3.400 2.850 3.270 3.150 | 2.450 
Manchester, N.H. ..... 3. 500 3.000 3.000 | 2.330 3. 500 3.150 | 2.200 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 3. 750 2.800 | 3.300 | 2.720 3. 250 3.245 | 1. S25 
Miami, Fie.  .ccccccas 3. 450 3.050 | 3. 500 | 2.870 3. 450 3.400 | 1. 580 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 3. 550 | 3.300 | 3. 350 3.000 3.310 3. 360 2. 520 
Minneapolis, Minn. os 3.573 | 3.150 3.250 | 3.000 3.250 3.215 2. 400 
Mobile, Al@. = cccssees 3.685 2.950 | 3.375 | 2.875 3. 300 3. 600 1. 730 
Montgomery, Ala. ..... 3.250 | 2. 450 2.850 2. 500 2. 500 3.100 | 1. 200 
Nashville, Tenn. ...... 3.625 | 2.850 | 3.175 | 2.7% 3. 250 3. 300 1.475 
Mawaek, MJ. sacecves 4.250 | 4.000 | 4,250 | 3.600 4.250 4.000 | 3.200 
New Haven, Conn. ..... | 3.500 | 3.250 | 3.500 | 3.100 3. 500 3.350 | 2. 450 
New Orleans, La. ..... } 3.425 2.900 | 3.375 2. 500 2.985 3.250 | 1.650 
New York, N. ¥. ee. | 4.150 | 4.000 3.650 | 3.290 4.150 4.100 | 3.250 
Mersemm, VO. cesesesves | 3.500 | 2. 600 | 3.200 | 2.600 3.125 3.150 | 1. 450 
Oakland, Calif. ..... eee 3.750 | a. 75 3.785 | 3.200 3. 540 3.875 2. $05 
Oklahoma City, Okla....| 3.800 | 2.975 | 3.373 2.800 3. 500 3. 420 1.950 
Omaha, Nebr. ........ } 375 | 3.050 | 3. 500 2.700 3. 400 3. 300 2.100 
Peoria, Dl. .cscsccces | 3.750 3. 360 3. 500 3.075 3. 600 3. 550 2.675 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... | 3.870 | 3. 535 4.075 3.025 3.900 4.000 2. 250 
Pheonix. Aria. wocvccses 3. 875 | 3.190 | 3. 450 2.900 3.570 3. 550 2.270 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 3.950 3. 525 4.000 | 3.250 3. S75 3. 7S 2.325 
Portland, Maine ....... 3.500 | 2.850 3.000 2.100 3. 250 3.225 2.100 
Portland, Oreg. ....... | 3.650 | 3.100 | 3.380 3.000 3. 350 3. 360 2.550 
Providence, R.I. ..... 3.600 | 2.900 3. 200 2.650 3. 500 3. 200 2.225 
Raleigh, N.C. .wccccoes | 2.750 2.000 2.625 1.900 2.750 2.750 1.158 
Reading, Pa. ...cccsces | 3.600 | 3. 000 | 3. 400 2.600 3. 250 3.250 2.050 
BRichenene, Va. cecrcccsel 3. 500 | 2.600 } 3. 150 2.250 3.070 3.100 1. 400 
Rochester, N.Y. ...... 3.685 3. 400 3.520 | 3.150 3.685 3.320 2.640 
Rock Island, III. (Dist) 3. 600 3.040 | 3. 500 3.000 3. 250 3. 500 2.380 
St. Louis, Mo. ........ 3. 750 | 3. 450 3.750 3.415 3. 800 3.725 2. 500 
S. Paul, Minn. ..cccs- 3. 575 3.150 3. 250 3.000 3. 250 3.235 2. 400 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 3.770 2.975 | 3.275 | 2.760 3.250 3. 250 2.100 
San Antonio, Tex. | 3.5300 | 2.875 | 3.250 2.500 3. 500 3. 363 i. $85 
San Diego, Calif. ara 3. 750 | 3.225 | 3.900 | 3.190 3.725 3.700 2. 480 
San Francisco, Calif. + 3.950 75 | 3.785 | 3.200 3.690 3.670 2. $05 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. ee 3. 750 3.025 | 3. 100 2. 500 3. 000 3. 400 1.975 
Savannah, Ga. ........ 3. 200 2.900 3.250 2. 500 2. 5006 3. 350 1. 400 
Schenectady, N.Y. ..... | 3.500 | 3.175 | 3.550 | 2.750 3. 500 3. 350 2.475 
Scranton, Pa. ...cesece 3. 500 2.925 | 3.250 | 2.625 3. 400 3. 250 2.200 
Seattlo, Wash. cscccsces 3. 750 3.130 3. 400 3.135 3. 400 3. 620 2.700 
Shreveport, La. .cccces 3. 750 2.775 | 3.375 2.625 3.250 3.150 2.575 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.... 3. 500 2.575 | 3.000 2. 300 3.000 3.150 1.800 
South Bend, Ind. ...... 3. 700 3.050 3. 380 2.800 3.250 3. 373 2.300 
Spokane, Wash. ...... 3.890 3.130 3.325 3.000 3. 450 3.620 2. 400 
Springfield, Mass. ..... 3. 525 3.050 } 3.175 2.800 3. 525 3. 200 2.175 
Syracuse, N.Y. ccc 3. 600 3.220 3. 700 2.850 3.475 3.255 2. 450 
Tampa,’ Fla. ccsccoses 3. 200 2.675 | 3.350 2. 500 3. 200 3.250 1.375 
Sees GO bickacence 3.730 3.620 | 3.650 3.240 3.620 3.650 2.740 
Srenton, Mads coaccesss 3. 850 3. 600 |} 4.350 3.200 3.850 3. 750 2.600 
Tulsa, Okla. ..ccccces 3. 750 3.025 3.325 3.000 3. 500 3. 430 1.900 
Washington, D. C. 3. 750 3.350 | 3.750 3. 300 3.650 3.760 2.200 
Wichita, Mans. ..ccccs 3.625 2.900 3. 350 2.625 3.375 3.600 2.100 
Wilmington, Del. ...... 3. 700 3. 350 3.825 2.975 3. 450 3. 550 2.050 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3. 550 3. 180 3. 250 2.800 3. 550 3. 150 2. 450 
ForRs FR. casesveeses 3. 325 2.700 | 3.250 2.350 3.125 3.150 1.850 
Youngstown, Ohio... .. 3.740 3.425 | 3. 600 3. 200 3. 600 3.545 2.645 
| 
'These scales represent the minimum wage rates included in negotiated scale of $3.40. 
(excluding holiday and vacation payments regularly 3No xnion scale in effect on survey date. 
made or credited to the workers each pay period) *Excludes 4 percent vacation allowance which 
agreed upon through collective bargaining between is included in negotiated scale of $3.90. 
employers and trade unions. 5Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and 
Excludes 10 cents vacation allowance which is Davenport, Iowa. 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR FIREMEN* 


Fire fighters in city and town fire 
departments have the exciting job of 
protecting the public against the hazards 
of fire. Through efficient teamwork, 
they prevent loss of life and minimize 
property damage from fire. When an 
alarm sounds at the station, firemen 
put on protective clothing and are ready 
to drive to the scene of the fire in a 
matter of seconds. They may fight 
fires ranging from spectacular water- 
front blazes, requiring men and equip- 
ment from several fire companies, to 
smoldering trash fires that can be con- 
trolled with a fire extinguisher. 


Because fire fighting is a danger- 
ous and complicated activity, it must 
be well organized. The scene of a fire 
may appear to be one of confusion, with 
many fire trucks, thousands of feet of 
fire hose, and firemen working at a 
feverish pace. Nevertheless, each fire- 
man performs specific duties under the 
supervision of a commanding officer. 
Some fire fighters are assigned to for- 
cible entry jobs and use tools such as 
axes, crowbars, and fire hooks. 
Others are truckmen, hosemen, and 
ladderrnen who unreel and couple fire 
hose, put on nozzles, turn on water hy- 
drants, direct streams of water on the 
fire, andset upladders. Rescue teams 
carry people to safety and administer 
first aid. According to the judgment 
of the officer in charge, fire fighters 
may be shifted to handle any of these 
duties. After a fire is put out, fire- 
men carefully inspect the premises to 
make sure no further danger exists; in 
this connection, they may put fire 
fighters on stand-by watch or use hand 
extinguishers on smoldering objects. 


Between calls, fire fighters spend 
a great deal of time at the local station 


*This article is one of a series of reports 
on fields of work which could not be covered 
in the 1957 edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. It is part of the Bureau's continuing 
program of occupational outlook research. 
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improving their knowledge of fire fight- 
ing and doing maintenance work. They 
participate in practice drills, lubricate 
and polish fire-fighting equipment, 
stretch hoses to dry, stand watch at 
fire alarm instruments, and verify and 
record alarms. They may also use 
their spare time to study fire manuals 
and textbooks in preparation for exam- 
inations. Since many firemen live at 
the station for one or more days at a 
time, they may take turns performing 
various housekeeping duties such as 
mopping floors or making beds. There 
is usually some leisure time in which 
to read, watch television, and play table 
tennis or other games. 


Where Employed 


More than 150,000 paid fire 
fighters were employed in 1958, mainly 
in city fire departments; only about 10 
percent workedin towns and other small 
communities. The 5largestcities--New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, and Detroit--each employ more 
than 2,000 fire fighters; New York City 
employs more than 10,000. In contrast, 
cities with less than 50,000 population 
usually have fewer than 100 firemen 
each. A significant number--about 25 
percent of all city firemen--work part 
time. Most of the part-time firemen 
are paid volunteers in cities with less 
than 5,000 population. In addition, there 
are many thousands of unpaid volunteer 
firemen in small communities through- 
out the country. 


Training and Other Qualifications 


To become eligible for appointment 
as a fire fighter, young men generally 
have to pass a written intelligence 
test, a rigid physical examination, and 
an athletic performance test ( running, 
climbing, etc.) as specified by local 
civil-service regulations. In most com- 
munities, these examinations are open 
only to men who are at least 21 years 
of age, meet certain height and weight 
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COURTESY OF D. C. FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Fire fighters use specialized equipment to control raging blaze. 


requirements, have been residents of the 
city for a specified period, and have a 
high school education. The men who 
receive the highest grades on their 
examinations have the best chances of 
appointment, although credit is usually 
given for military service. Other fac- 
tors suchas previous fire-fighting train~ 
ing may also be considered. Experi- 
ence gained as a volunteer fireman may 
improve a young man's chances for 
appointment to a regular job. 


As arule, the beginner in a large 
fire department is given training for 
several weeks at the fire service school 
maintained by the city. During this 
training, formal study is combined with 
practice drills related to the fundamen- 
tals of fire fighting--forcible gntry, res- 
cue work, first aid, and the use of 
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equipment such as axes, bars, lifelines, 
chemical extinguishers, ladders, and 
pumps. The recruit is then assigned 
to a local fire company, usually as a 
hoseman, truckman, or ladderman. 
After 1 to 5 years of experience, the 
fire fighter may be eligible for promo- 
tion. Eventually he may become an 
officer; in a large city, the line of 
promotion is to lieutenant, then to cap- 
tain, battalion chief, deputy or assistant 
chief, and finally to chief. Chances 
for advancement generally depend upon 
the candidate's position onthe promotion 
list, as determined by his rating on a 
written examination and on his work as 
a fireman. Throughout his service, the 
fireman continues to receive in-service 
training and spends many hours study- 
ing such subjects as hydraulics, ven- 
tilation, salvage, fire investigation and 
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COURTESY OF D. C. FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Fireman recruit learns to use 1ife- 
line while protected by net below. 


incendiarism, and fire prevention. This 
broadened knowledge helps him pass the 
subject-matter sections of the promotion 
examinations. 


Among the personal qualities which 
are important for fire fighters are above 
average physical stamina, mental alert- 
ness, courage, and mechanical aptitude. 
Leadership qualities and good judgment 
are valuable assets for officers, since 
they have the responsibility of establish- 
ing and maintaining a high degree of 
discipline and efficiency, as well as 
planning and directing the activities of 
firemen. 


Employment Outlook 


Several thousand employment 
opportunities for fire fighters are ex- 
pected each year through the early 
1960's. Most openings will arise from 
the need to replace men who die, re- 
tire, or otherwise leave the occupa- 
tion; the replacement rate is higher 
than that for many occupations. A 
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moderate number of new jobs will also 
become available, as some city fire 
departments enlarge their staffs and as 
new departments are formed to replace 
volunteer fire companies in rapidly 
growing communities. In addition, 
some openings will probably be created 
by further shortening of the workweek 
for fire fighters. 


The number of young men who 
apply for fire-fighter jobs in large 
cities is usually higher than the demand, 
although the written examination and 
stiff physical requirements always elim- 
inate many applicants. Competition for 
fireman jobs is apt to be very keen when 
there is considerable overall unemploy- 
ment, since this is an extremely stable 
occupation and especially desirable when 
many other jobs are less secure. 


In the long run, the employment of 
fire fighters is expected to increase 
moderately. Major factors which nor- 
mally lead to an increased need for the 
services of fire fighters--urbanization, 
population growth, and increases in 
building construction--will continue to 
be partially offset by the strong efforts 
at fire prevention, widespread use of 
fireproof and fire-resistant materials 
in building construction, improvements 
in the techniques and equipment used 
to fight fires, and other factors. Many 
slum areas are being rebuilt or are 
being improved by the installation of 
modern cooking, heating, and lighting 
equipment which reduces fire hazards. 
In addition, it is expected that fire and 
building codes willcontinue tobe revised 
with the growing knowledge of fire~ 
prevention methods, fire inspection will 
be more thorough and frequent, and fire 
regulations will be more strictly enforc- 
ed in growing cities and their suburbs. 
Despite all the efforts to reduce fire 
hazards, some growth in the number of 
regular fire fighters will be necessary 
as metropolitan areas increase in size. 
However, the greatest number of 
employment opportunities will continue 
to arise as a result of retirements. 


Earnings and Working Conditions 
Average (median) beginning sala- 


ries of fire fighters were $3,600 in 
small cities (10,000 to 25,000 popula- 
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tion) and $4,350 in the largest cities 
(over 500,000 population )in 1957. 
Beginning salaries were as low as 
$2,500 in some cities and as high as 
$5,000 or more in others. Generally, 
firemen receive salary increases annual- 
ly during the first 2to 5 years of service. 
Maximum salaries of firemen (not in- 
cluding officers) averaged about $4, 000 
in small cities and $5,200 in the larg- 
est ones. Fire chiefs averaged $5, 200 
in small cities and $13, 500 in the larg- 
est cities in 1957. At all ranks, some 
allowance is usually given for uniforms. 
Protective clothing, suchas heavy rubber 
boots and coats, is furnished. 


Full-time fire fighters have a long- 
er thanaverage workweek inmostcities. 
Their hours on duty averaged about 60 
a week in large cities and 72 in small 
ones in 1956. However, in some cities 
the workweek was 48 hours or less; in 
a larger number, it was 56 hours, 
whereas in others it was 84 hours or 
more. In most cities, firemen are on 
duty 24 hours and then off 24 hours, 
with an extra day off at intervals. They 
must work as many hours overtime as 
necessary to get a fire under control. 
As a rule, they receive time off instead 
of extra pay for overtime work. 
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The job of fire fighter involves a 
risk of life or injury from sudden cave- 
ins of floors or toppling walls, inaddi- 
tion to the dangers from exposure to 
flames, smoke, and bad weather. In 
fighting fires in industrial establish- 
ments, firemen may come in contact 
with poisonous, flammable, and explo- 
sive gases and chemicals. 


Firemen are generally covered by 
liberal pension plans, which often pro- 
vide for retirement at half pay at age 
50 after 25 years of service, or at any 
age if disabled in line of duty. Should 
disability occur, menmay be transferred 
from active fire fighting to vacancies in 
such jobs as fire alarm operator or dis~ 
patcher. Fire fighters receive regular 
paid vacations like other city employees. 
In addition, because of the hazards of 
the occupation, provisionsfor sick leave 
are usually very liberal. Somefire de- 
partments allow fire fighters time off 
for working on holidays, although a sub- 
stantial number give paid holidays. 


A majority of fire fighters are 
members of the International Associa- 


tion of Fire Fighters, affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO. 
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